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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 


by the White House and the Depart- | 


ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 


Publications of the Department, cu- © 


mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well 
as legislative material in the field of 
international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DISSOLUTION OF JAPAN’S FEUDAL COMBINES 





by Raymond Vernon - 
and Carolene Wachenheimer 


resurgence. 





Domination of the Japanese economy by feudal combines 
was an intrinsic part of the pattern of prewar Japanese life. 
This article traces the reasons for the emergence of such 
excessive concentrations of economic power, and the steps 
that are being taken to eliminate them and prevent their 








The deconcentration of Japanese industry is 
one aspect of a program for accomplishing a much 
larger objective in Japan. The objective is one 
of educating the Japanese people to the responsi- 
bility of controlling their own society. It pro- 
ceeds on the premise, which is implicit in our oc- 
cupation policies in Japan and Germany, that the 
most effective restraint against the organization 
of a nation for aggression is a functioning democ- 
racy. The close relation between democracy and 
the economic structure of Japan will become ap- 
parent with a cursory review of the recent history 
of that country. 


Japan’s Industrial Revolution 


Japan’s introduction to the Western World was 
abrupt. With the ousting of the feudal shogun- 
ates in 1867, Japan launched a deliberate effort to 
assimilate the institutions of the West. The role 
of the Government in this program was a very 
active one; it introduced central banking to the 
country, spurred industry with subsidies and other 
incentives, and aggressively encouraged interna- 
tional trade. 

A number of the great mercantile and mining 
houses, exemplified by the Mitsui and the Sumi- 
tomo, survived the change and grew stronger by 
it. Relying heavily upon government largesse, 
these houses entered new industrial fields. Thus, 
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the House of Mitsui, originally in commerce and 
banking, enlarged its interests to cover mining 
and lumbering, chemicals, machinery, textiles, in- 
surance, and many other lines of activity. 

However, the period of great change also af- 
forded certain humbler Japanese the opportunity 
to amass fortunes. The Iwasaki family, whose 
business is done under the name of Mitsubishi, 
had its beginnings in this period, as did the Yasuda 
and Asano clans. Each of these newer groups, 
like the Mitsui, relied upon government support 
to develop sprawling interests in the fields of ship- 
ping, mining, steel, chemicals, banking, insurance. 
Although a tendency to specialize was evident in 
some cases, the specialization of these groups was 
never sufficiently great to suggest the existence of 
an underlying technological bond. 

In time, the groups controlling these agglom- 
erations of enterprise came to be known as the 
“zaibatsu,” or money clique. By ploughing back 
excessive profits, obtaining substantial advances 
of credit from the Government, and dominating 
the commercial banking system, these groups 
tapped the only substantial sources of credit 
available in Japan. 

The possibility of competition with these groups 
was greatly reduced by the fact that the indi- 
vidual Japanese has never been in a position to 
save in amounts sufficient to constitute an impor- 
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tant source of capital for industry ; Japanese busi- 
ness, therefore, has had to rely on internal growth, 
government subsidy, or bank credit to supply it 
with funds. The economic weakness of the indi- 
vidual in Japanese society can be laid partly to 
the fact that the industrial revolution of Japan 
left undisturbed much of the old feudal structure 
of Japan. Industrial empires were organized in 
much the same fashion as a feudal clan. Illustra- 
tive of this feature of Japan’s industrial life is 
the method by which its business executives were 
selected. The day-to-day affairs of these empires 
were entrusted to the hands of promising young 
men drawn from among the more outstanding 
students at the Imperial University at Tokyo and 
other leading institutions. Once selected, these 
men were expected to serve the clan for their 
entire lives; the practice of hiring away the execu- 
tives of one’s competitors was almost unheard of 
in Japan, and such an act would have carried with 
it a connotation of treachery. 

A similar paternalistic attitude dominated the 
relations between the larger employer and his 
factory hands. A subsistence income in bad times 
as well as good was virtually assured to labor by 
employers. But this expectation of a steady in- 
come was acquired at the sacrifice of independence 
on the part of labor. By and large, factory labor 
was expected to adhere to the same employer re- 
gardless of competitive opportunities elsewhere 
and to accept the proffered wage without question. 

This same acceptance of clan loyalty and con- 
stituted authority permeated politics, government, 
education, and family structure. It is still a dom- 
inant feature of Japanese national thinking and 
remains the great problem in preventing the re- 
crudescence of excessive concentrations of power 
in Japanese society. 


The Structure of the Zaibatsu 


The extraordinary degree to which the Japanese 
economy rested under the control of a few com- 
bines is suggested by the fact that 15 of these 
combines alone, according to figures prepared by 
the Headquarters of the Supreme Commander, 
accounted for 51 percent of Japan’s coal output, 56 
percent of its pulp, 88 percent of its soda, and 50 
percent of its synthetic dyes. The banks con- 
trolled by the principal zaibatsu groups accounted 
for 57 percent of Japan’s commercial bank assets 


and 99 percent of its savings bank assets. The 
zaibatsu insurance companies represented 74 per- 
cent of the assets of all Japanese fire-insurance 
companies and 36 percent of life-insurance com- 
pany assets. 

The statistics, however, fail to reflect the full 
measure of zaibatsu domination of Japan’s eco- 


nomic life. For this domination was exercised 
not only through the holding of controlling blocks 
of shares but also through numerous collateral 
means—through the control of the sources of 
credit, through the domination of the powerful 
trade organizations or “control associations”, 
through the financing and control of political 
parties, and through the government bureaucracy. 
To appreciate the nature and extent of this con- 
trol, it may be helpful to examine the structure 
of the zaibatsu groups in somewhat more detail. 
A distinction can be drawn between the zaibatsu 
groups which trace their origin back to the Meiji 
restoration or earlier and those which were the 
product of the new wave of Japanese imperialism 
of the 1930’s. The older groups, which include the 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, Yasuda, and Asano, 
had a family organization of their apex. Japa- 
nese law contains numerous provisions designed to 
preserve the integrity of the family and to fortify 
the powers of the head of the house. But thé 
zaibatsu families were held together also by a set of 
rules, such as the famous will of Sochiku Mitsui of 


1722, which defined the rights, duties, and privi- 


leges of members of the family and set out the line 
of succession of the family wealth. 

The underlying purpose of these rules was to 
prevent the process of inheritance from diffusing 
family wealth and to insure that such wealth 
would be managed as a unit. To achieve these 
ends, primogeniture was the prescribed means of 
succession, and wealth passed on by the succession 
was managed by a family council. 

The powers of the family council were typically 
sweeping and arbitrary. They included the right 
to disinherit and expel unworthy members, to 


choose or reject a prospective wife, to designate a’ 


job, and generally to control the personal and busi- 
ness affairs of all the members of the family. The 
rules of the family were ordinarily interspersed 
with moralistic homilies, such as the following 
which appears in the Mitsui will: | 


To believe in God and Buddha and follow the teaching 
of Confucianism is essential for our life, but do not go to 
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extremes. Extremists in religion would never be success- 
ful merchants. They are bound to neglect their own busi- 
ness and are liable to lead the House to ruin. Special care 
should be taken as to the donatica of huge sums of money 
or treasures for temples or shrines.* 

The family council ordinarily controlled a 
family holding company—a honsha or hozensha— 
through control of all or most of the shares of the 
holding company. The holding company, in turn, 
typically had an extensive portfolio containing the 
stocks of the leading enterprises in the group. 
Thus, the Mitsui Honsha controlled the Mitsui 
Trading Co., Mitsui Chemical Co., Mitsui Ship- 
building Co., Mitsui Mining Co., Mitsui Steamship 
Co., and a host of other key enterprises.2 From 
that point on, the ramifications of stock ownership 
became bewilderingly complex. The principal 
companies eav customarily controlled a cluster of 
subsidiaries, but they also commonly held the stock 
of one another and even the stock of the holding 


, company above them. 


The ties of close ownership were supplemented 
by the extensive use of interlocking directorates. 
In some of the zaibatsu groups, each of the promi- 
nent members of the family held directorships in a 
number of key enterprises. Other zaibatsu groups 
followed the policy of refraining from overt par- 
ticipation in the enterprises of the combine; in 
such cases, their leading subordinates assumed a 
multiplicity of directorships and officerships. 

Figuring prominently in these complexes were 


the commercial banks were virtually the only im- 
portant source of non-government credit, each of 
the older zaibatsu sought diligently to bring a net- 
work of banks under its control. The importance 
to the zaibatsu of controlling sources of bank credit 
was highlighted by their activities during the 
war; by inspiring and supporting the govern- 
ment’s program of merging and reducing the 
number of individual commercial and financial 
enterprises, the zaibatsu enormously strengthened 
their control over the nation’s banking structure. 

Of the older zaibatsu groups in existence at the 
time of the surrender, only the Asano had failed 
to obtain control of a large banking system. And 
their failure in this respect contributed to a con- 
stant attrition upon their wealth. Because they 
were compelled to rely upon the Yasuda banks for 
their financing, the Asano family through defaults 
on loans lost control of a significant number of 
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their key enterprises, thereby contributing to the 
growth of the Yasuda group. 

The newer zaibatsu, whose existence was made 
possible largely by the expansion of the Japanese 
Empire in the 1930’s, were financed partly by the 
banks of the older groups but to a far greater 
degree by special banks set up and financed by the 
Government. The latter included the Industrial 
Bank of Japan, the Wartime Finance Bank, and 
the Yokohama Specie Bank. Lacking this source 
of credit, the newer zaibatsu could not have ef- 
fected their phenomenal expansion. 

In structure, these new groups differed some- 
what from the older zaibatsu. In many cases, 
the new groups consisted simply of a cluster of re- 
lated corporations, pyramided in accordance with 
the holding-company pattern which, before the 
operation of the Holding Company Act of 1935, 
characterized American public-utility companies. 
In these cases, unlike the older zaibatsu groups, 
those in control usually held only a small propor- 
tion of the stock of the companies they controlled. 

The use made by the zaibatsu of control associa- 
tions requires a word of explanation. These asso- 
ciations were founded on statutory énactments, the 
first of which was the Major Industries Control 
Law of 1931. This law, in effect, authorized en- 
terprises in the same field to enter into agreements 
limiting production, proportioning orders, divid- 
ing fields of operation, fixing prices, and allocat- 
ing markets among them. In 1937, the law was 
revised to permit the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry to bind all enterprises in a given field 
to the agreements to which two thirds of such 
enterprises had adhered. After additional 
strengthening through the General Mobilization 
Law of 1938, control associations assumed very 
broad functions of regulation, allocation, and 
price fixing in their respective industries, 

Much has been written regarding the question 
of whether the control associations tended to domi- 
nate, or to be dominated by, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. It is doubtful that any categorical con- 
clusions on this point could be made unequivocally. 
However, it is evident that the zaibatsu groups 
wielded an extraordinary measure of influence not 


1 Report of the Mission on Japanese Combines, part I, pp. 
123-126, a report to the Department of State and the War 
Department, March 1946. Department of State publication 
2628. 

* Ibid., appendix A, exhibit 1a. 
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only as officers of the control associations but also 
as political sponsors of many of the Cabinet Min- 
isters. Relations between the control associations 
and the Government during the war were marred 
from time to time by dissension on policy and 
power, but the compromises which grew out of 
this dissension did little to modify the control 
associations’ discipline over their respective in- 
dustries. The effect of this control is suggested 
by the fact that while Soichiro Asano was chair- 
man of the Cement Control Association, for ex- 
ample, the Asano Portland Cement Company in- 
creased its share of Japan’s asbestos-cement out- 
put from 36 percent to 63 percent; in the same 
period, this firm’s Portland-cement output rose 
from 28 percent to 34 percent of Japan’s total pro- 
duction. 

In summary, zaibatsu domination of the Japa- 
nese economy was an intrinsic part of the pattern 
of Japanese life. The termination of the domi- 
nation, therefore, requires measures which, if 
gauged by the standards of other economies, may 
appear excessively drastic. The nature of the re- 
quired measures, however, is dictated by the scope 
of the problem; anything short of the most com- 
prehensive steps cannot hope to be of lasting effect. 
The nature of some of the measures which have 
been taken is described in the sections that follow. 


The Zaibatsu Dissolution Program 


The initial postsurrender policy for Japan of 
August 1945 laid the basis for United States pol- 
icy toward the zaibatsu. It included provisions 
directing the Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers (SCAP) to encourage a wide dis- 
tribution of income and of ownership of the means 
of production and trade. To this end he was “to 
favor a program for the dissolution of the large 
industrial and banking combinations which have 
exercised control of a great part of Japan’s trade 
and industry.” Within this general framework 
the Japanese Government under the direction and 
supervision of SCAP has already taken certain 
major steps toward the dissolution of the zaibatsu 
and the prevention of restrictive business prac- 
tices in domestic and international trade. The 
Far Eastern Commission is now considering addi- 
tional measures which are needed in order to in- 


* Report of the Mission on Japanese Combines, part I, 
p. 179. 


sure the achievement of our basic objectives re- 
garding the zaibatsu. 

Shortly after issuance of the initial postsur- 
render policy statement SCAP held informal con- 
versations with Japanese Government officials and 
representatives of the largest zaibatsu groups, in 
order to acquaint them with general United States 
policy toward the zaibatsu. In the light of these 
discussions, the four major combines prepared vol- 
untary dissolution plans. The Japanese Govern- 
ment selected the Yasuda plan as the most accept- 
able and was authorized by SCAP to proceed in 
accordance with its provisions. SCAP, however, 
expressly indicated that it proposed to supervise 
the execution of the plan and subsequently to elab- 
orate or modify the plan if necessary. 


Under the terms of the Yasuda plan, members’ 


of the zaibatsu families and persons holding re- 
sponsible positions in the family holding compa- 
nies or firms directly controlled by them were to 
resign; the holding companies and family mem- 
bers were to divest themselves of all holdings in 
companies which were regarded as subsidiaries; 
and all the shares of “controlled companies” held 
by the family holding companies or by banks asso- 
ciated with the holding companies were to be 
transferred to a liquidating commission which 
would dispose of them. 

The plan had certain patent weaknesses. Under 
it, many companies which actually were controlled 
by the zaibatsu were not treated as subsidiaries. 
Furthermore, the plan took no cognizance of the 
fact that much of the zaibatsu strength lay in the 
intercorporate holdings of their subsidiaries ; thus, 
even with the holding company separated from 
the subsidiaries, the latter could continue to oper- 
ate as effectively integrated units. Finally, the 
plan was silent regarding measures which might 
be taken to prevent the emergence of new zaibatsu 
groups. Therefore, in January 1946, at the invi- 
tation of SCAP, the State and War Departments 
sent a mission to Japan to study the zaibatsu 
problem, to propose modifications in the Yasuda 
plan, and to recommend to the two Departments 
specific policy to implement the basic postsurren- 
der directive for destroying the power of the zai- 
batsu. In June 1946, SCAP transmitted to the 
State and War Departments the findings of the 
Mission on Japanese Combines. The descriptive 
portion of this Mission’s findings have since been 
published by the Department of State.* 
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But before the submission of the report and at 
an accelerated pace since that time, SCAP has 
initiated a number of decisive steps toward the 
ultimate dissolution of the zaibatsu. The most 
important of these have been day-te-day super- 
vision of the business activities of the major zai- 
batsu, establishment of a Holding Company Liqui- 
dation Commission, dissolution of many control 
associations, passage of an antitrust law, formu- 
lation of a program to purge certain financial and 
industrial leaders, and enactment of a securities 
and exchange law. These steps, complemented by 
correlative action on reparations, confiscation of 
Japanese assets abroad, and a capital levy have 
gone far toward the reduction of zaibatsu power in 
Japan. 

Snortly after the occupation of Japan, in order 
to supervise the activities of the major zaibatsu, 
SCAP ordered the freezing of all security trans- 
actions of 15 large combines and their subsidiaries. 
Under the terms of this directive and its amend- 
ments, SCAP approval is required when these com- 
bines sell, trade, or otherwise transfer certain cap- 
ital stocks, bonds, debentures, voting trusts, or 
other forms of capital securities.‘ 

In December 1945, SCAP supplemented the 
above step by establishing a list of restricted con- 
cerns. This list originally contained 18 holding 
companies and 325 subsidiaries, but names have 
been added to or deleted from the list whenever 
examination has proved such action necessary. At 
the end of 1946 the list contained about 65 holding 
companies and about 1,100 subsidiaries. Activities 
of restricted concerns are governed by specific reg- 
ulations which require SCAP approval of trans- 
actions relating to credit, payments, transfers, and 
withdrawals not incidental to the normal course 
of business ; sales, transfers, and other dispositions 
of capital assets; changes in capital stock; and is- 
suance of new securities.® 

In accordance with the Yasuda suggestion, a 
Holding Company Liquidation Commission was 
established by Imperial ordinance in April 1946 
and approved by SCAP in July of that year. Its 
purpose is “to promote the prompt liquidation of 
such companies as may be designated in accord- 
ance with [the] ordinance... by receiving trans- 
fer of securities (including all evidences of owner- 
ship) and other properties owned by them, and by 
administering and disposing of such securities and 
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other properties with a view to democratizing the 
ownership and management of enterprises.” * Em- 
ployees of the companies are to be given prefer- 
ential purchase rights with limitation placed on 
the amount of securities that can be purchased by 
any individuai. Pending the liquidation of the 
companies, the commission will supervise and con- 
trel the business of the holding companies and 
determine the compensation to be paid to the zai- 
batsu for the property transferred to it. Upon 
final liquidation of the properties, such compen- 
sation will be made in nonnegotiable bonds of the 
Japanese Government with a maturity date of not 
less than 10 years. A Securities Disposal Adjust- 
ment Council will coordinate the disposal of securi- 
ties with respect to such matters as time, price 
quantity, and broad distribution of securities. 

The prevention of the cloaking and dissipation 
of assets by the zaibatsu has required constant vig- 
ilance on the part of SCAP and constant improve- 
ment of his regulatory mechanisms. In Novem- 
ber 1946 the original ordinance regulating zaibatsu 
enterprises was amended so as to prohibit re- 
stricted companies, their subsidiaries, and affiliates 
from acquiring shares of other companies except 
as permitted by special decree. Under the terms 
of this decree, officers and employees of restricted 
nonfinancial companies are prohibited from acquir- 
ing shares of other companies for the account of 
such companies, and officers of restricted companies 
are required to resign their directorships in others. 
Contracts between restricted companies, subsid- 
iaries, and others which restrict competition in 
production, sale and distribution of or trade in 
goods are prohibited except as permitted by de- 
cree, and all such existing contracts are null and 
void. The decree requires restricted companies to 
divest themselves of all share holdings in other 
companies. Their subsidiaries and affiliates must 
take such action toward all share holdings which 
they have acquired since December 8, 1945. 

As a first step in its operations, the Holding 
Company Liquidation Commission selected five 
principal holding companies for dissolution—Mit- 
sui, Mitsubishi, Yasuda, Sumitomo, and Fuji In- 
dustrial. These have surrendered the bulk of 


*SCAP Directive AG 004 (Oct. 31, 1945) ESS. 

*SCAP, Summation of Non-Military Activities in Japan 
and Korea, no. 3, Dec. 1945, p. 147. 

* Japanese Government Official Gazetts, no. 14, Apr. 20, 
1946. 





their securities to the Commission and have sub- 
mitted liquidation plans. The Mitsui, Mitsu- 
bishi, and Yasuda top holding companies have 
voted their own dissolution and have adopted 
resolutions authorizing the first steps toward ac- 
tual liquidation. The other two have been de- 
layed because they must dispose of operating prop- 
erties before they can liquidate.’ In addition, Ja- 
pan’s two largest export-import firms, one a Mitsui 
concern and the other a Mitsubishi enterprise, are 
in the first stages of liquidation. In December 
1946, 60 additional zaibatsu were designated for 
dissolution. The companies which are on the re- 
stricted list but have not yet been designated for 
liquidation are subject to supervision by the Min- 
istry of Finance and SCAP, and many of them will 
probably be subject to dissolution in the future. 

In January 1946, a SCAP directive ordered the 
removal and exclusion of undesirable personnel 
from public office. This directive was of course 
motivated by considerations extending well be- 
yond the zaibatsu problem and called for a purge 
which was more extensive than that required on 
the basis of the zaibatsu problem alone. It affects 
zaibatsu personnel who at any time between July 
7, 1937, and September 2, 1945, occupied a posi- 
tion as chairman of the board of directors, presi- 
dent, vice president, director, adviser, auditor, or 
manager of certain industrial and financial con- 
cerns or any other bank development company or 
institution whose foremost purpose was assisting 
in militaristic aggression. The first recommenda- 
tions relating to specific industrial and financial 
leaders were made in February 1947 when 56 mem- 
bers of 10 zaibatsu were designated for purging 
action under this directive. This action supple- 
ments the earlier resignation of important zaibatsu 
officers which took place shortly after the start of 
the occupation. 

In March 1947 the Japanese Diet approved an 
antitrust law which forbids entrepreneurs from 
effecting a private monopolization, undertaking 
any unreasonable restraint of trade, or employing 
unfair methods of competition. It prohibits par- 


*SCAP, Summation, no. 13, Oct. 1946, p. 216. 

* Orders from SCAP to Japanese Government, AG 091-1 
(Jan. 4, 1946), GS, APO 500. 

*SCAP, Summation, Aug. 1946, p. 218. 

* SCAP, Summation, Nov. 1946, p. 255; Dec. 1946, p. 216. 

™ Japanese Government bill no. 51, Minister of Finance 
no. 9, Securities and Exchange Law, Feb. 25, 1947. 


ticipation in agreements which would impose cer- 
tain restrictions upon foreign trade. Undue dis- 
parities in bargaining power between an entre- 
preneur and his competitors are to be eliminated; 
the formation of holding companies is prohibited, 
restrictions are placed on the acquisition by com- 
panies of stocks in other companies, and mergers 
must be authorized by a fair-trade commission. 
An officer or employee of a company cannot con- 
currently hold a position as an officer in another 
company if the two companies are in competition 
with one another or if one fourth or more of the 
officers of either of the two companies are con- 
currently holding positions as officers of a third 
company. The law specifically exempts from its 
provisions natural monopolies, enterprises, and 
certain associations for which s}ecial laws exist, 
and rights under patent, trade-mark, and copy- 
right laws. A fair-trade commission is to be estab- 
lished to insure proper operation of the law. 

SCAP has also ordered the Japanese Govern- 
ment to dissolve all control associations, to repeal 
all laws and regulations pertaining to them, and 
to create proper governmental agencies to insure 
adequate distribution. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has already issued regulations designed to 
eliminate more than 2,000 control associations and 
companies which have monopolized control func- 
tions in the allocation of basic raw materials such 
as coal, iron and steel, nonferrous metals, and 
critical chemicals. Suitable governmental agen- 
cies are being established to assume temporarily 
the control-association functions that are needed 
for the allocation of goods.” 

In February 1947 the Diet passed a securities 
and exchange act 7! designed to secure information 
relating to the flotation of securities by joint-stock 
companies and joint-stock limited-liability part- 
nerships by requiring them to disclose certain data 
before they can issue securities. The information 
requirements are somewhat similar to those of the 
United States Securities Act of 1933 and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act of 1934. The effect of 
the Japanese act upon the zaibatsu will be to force 
them to release information regarding their assets 
and business activities which has hitherto been 
unavailable to the general public in Japan. The 
act, it is hoped, will assist in making management 
more responsive to public opinion. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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REPORT ON PREPARATORY COMMISSION FOR THE IRO 





by David Persinger 





On July 1, 1947, the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organization assumed responsibility 
for the care, maintenance, repatriation, and resettlement of 
almost one million refugees and displaced persons still living 
in temporary quarters in Europe, Africa, the Near East, and 
the Far East. 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, on July 15, 1947. 


The Preparatory Commission will reconvene 








Preparatory Commission for the International 
Refugee Organization 

The work which the Preparatory Commission 
of the International Refugee Organization took 
over on July 1, 1947, has heretofore been carried 
on by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (UNRRA) and the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees (IGC). 
UNRRA was established during the war to care for 
persons displaced by the war; IGC was set up in 
1938 to care for refugees from Nazi oppression. 
Its mandate was extended in 1943 to include all 
refugees anywhere who, as a result of events in 
Europe, had to leave or might have to leave their 
countries because of danger to their lives or liber- 
ties on account of their race, religion, or political 
beliefs. Both UNRRA and IGC ceased opera- 
tions on June 30, 1947. 


Scope of the Commission’s Undertaking 


The responsibility which the Preparatory Com- 
mission assumes is formidable. The best esti- 
mates now available indicate that the Commission 
must be prepared to provide care and mainte- 
nance for a total of 879,950 refugees and displaced 
persons. Most of these are now residing in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy... The Commission must 
also be prepared to begin as promptly as possible 
the necessary arrangements for the repatriation or 
legal protection and resettlement of a total of 
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1,345,912 refugees and displaced persons. This 
number includes those mentioned above who will 
need care and maintenance and, in addition, 465,- 
962 who are at present supporting themselves but 
who are entitled to international protection in civil 
status and aid in bécoming permanently settled. 

The foregoing totals are regarded by the 
Preparatory Commission as estimated maxima; it 
is hoped that they will be smaller. 


Developments Leading to the Creation of the 
International Refugee Organization 

In February 1946 the General Assembly of the 
United Nations decided that the problem of 
refugees and displaced persons was international 
in character and that an organization should be 
established to deal with it. The constitution of 
the International Refugee Organization was 
adopted by the General Assembly of the U.N. in 
December 1946 and deposited for signature with 
the Secretary-General of the U.N. It will come 
into force when 15 states have signed it without 
reservation, provided the total of their assigned 
contributions as set out in an appendix to the con- 


*Germany 657,500; Austria 128,500; Italy 36,000; Afri- 
ca, Near East, and India 30,000; Buropeans in Shanghai 
10,000; and 17,950 in various parts of Burope outside 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. Included in the number 
last mentioned are such refugees as the Spanish Repub- 
licans now living in France. 
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stitution amounts to 75 percent of the total budget 
for the fiscal year 1947. This budget was estab- 
lished at $151,060,500 plus an administrative 
budget of $4,800,000. 


interim Measures 


The General Assembly of the U.N. adopted an 
agreement on interim measures providing that the 
signers of the IRO Constitution constitute a Pre- 
paratory Commission for the IRO. According to 
paragraph 3 of this agreement on interim meas- 
ures the Preparatory Commission, after agree- 
ment with existing organizations dealing with ref- 
ugees and displaced persons, could assume the 
functions of these organizations pending the 
establishment of IRO, if this became essential in 
order to accomplish their orderly transfer to the 
TRO. 


First Session of the Preparatory Commission, 
February 1947 


The Preparatory Commission convened in Feb- 
ruary 1947 at Geneva, Switzerland, and set up its 
Secretariat under the direction of its elected Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Arthur J. Altmeyer. Operat- 
ing funds were loaned by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, to be repaid out of con- 
tributions to the IRO. The Preparatory Com- 
mission directed its Executive Secretary to open 
negotiations with UNRRA, the IGC, the govern- 
ments or authorities of the countries of residence 
of the refugees and displaced persons, and any 
other governments and authorities, as appropri- 
ate, in order to perfect arrangements for the 
transfer of operations to the IRO. 


? Present were representatives of Canada, the Domini- 
ean Republic, France, Guatemala, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, the United Kingdom, and the United States. During 
the session, representatives of Australia, Belgium, China, 
and New Zealand were seated. UNRRA, the IGC, and 
the ILO were represented in a consultative capacity. The 
Director of the European Office of the U.N. and the Chief 
of the Refugee Section of the U.N. were present as ob- 
servers. Also present as an observer was Baron Con- 
faloniere of Italy. Henri Ponsot of France was Chair- 
man, Mr. Skylstad of Norway was Vice Chairman, and 
Dr. Sassen of Holland was Rapporteur. The Representa- 
tive of the United States was George L. Warren; his ad- 
visers were William O. Hall and David Persinger of the 
Department of State, Colonel Baker and Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Frost of Hq. European Command, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Walton of USFA. 
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The Second Part of the First Session of the 
Preparatory Commission 


The Preparatory Commission for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization met? for the second 
time at Lausanne, Switzerland, on May 1 and 
recessed on May 21, 1947, to reconvene in mid- 
July. The purpose of the meeting was to receive 
reports requested of the Executive Secretary at 
the first meeting held in February 1947, to con- 
sider the status of government adherences to the 
IRO constitution, and to take such action as might 
be indicated to bring the IRO into being, includ- 
ing provision for the orderly transfer to the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization of functions of 
UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees which were to be terminated on June 
30, 1947. 

The meeting opened on a note of pessimism, 
since the required number of adherences to the 
constitution had not been received, and doubt was 
expressed that some governments which had 
already signed the constitution ad referendum 
would complete the necessary legislative actions. 

It was at once apparent that the IRO would 
not come into being by July 1, 1947. As of May 
21, 16 states had signed the [RO constitution, and 
their total assigned contributions exceeded 75 per- 
cent of the first year’s budget established by the 
General Assembly of U.N., but most of the signa- 
tory states had not then ratified their signatures; 
some indicated that they would be unable to do so 
for several months. After considering various 
proposals for bridging the gap which would occur 
on July 1, including a proposal to continue the 
IGC and UNRRA for several months after June 
30, the Preparatory Commission decided to invoke 
paragraph 3 of the interim agreement and to 
assume IRO functions as of July 1, pending the 
coming into force of the constitution of IRO. 


The Executive Secretary 


The Preparatory Commission authorized its 
Executive Secretary to conclude agreements with 
UNRRA and the IGC for the Commission’s 
assumption of functions relative to refugees and 
displaced persons, to conclude necessary agree- 
ments with the occupying authorities of Germany 
and the appropriate governments and authorities 
of the other countries in which the refugees and 
displaced persons sre temporarily residing, and 
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in general to exercise the powers and functions of 
the Director General of the IRO. The guide for 
the actions of the Executive Secretary are the 
terms of the IRO constitution and the interim 
agreement, the resolutions passed by the Prepara- 
tory Commission, and the advice of the Advisory 
Committee. 


The Advisory Committee 


During the course of the meetings tlfe Nether- 
lands, Belgian, and French Delegations urged 
the appointment of an Executive Committee of 
the Preparatory Commission to pass on adminis- 
trative acts of the Executive Secretary during the 
interim period between meetings of the Commis- 
sion. The United States Delegation argued that 
the Commission had no power to establish such 
a committee and that such practice would be in- 
consistent with the provisions of the constitution 
which clearly assigns the functions of policy mak- 
ing to the Council of the IRO, and those of 
administration to the Director General; and that 
the organization of the Preparatory Commission 
should conform closely to that planned for the 
IRO. A compromise was finally voted, setting 
up an Advisory Committee of seven governments 
to advise the Executive Secretary solely on the 
form of organization and the selection of senior 
personnel, the committee to convene on June 10. 

The Advisory Committee consisted of repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, Canada, China, France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. It is to meet on the call of its Chairman, 
M. Ponsot, Representative of France. Four rep- 
resentatives shall constitute a quorum. 


Funds for the Preparatory Commission 


The Commission decided to invoke paragraph 
6 of the interim agreement, which provides that 
the expenses of the Commission may be met from 
funds voluntarily advanced by member govern- 
ments and funds transferred from other interna- 
tional organizations. Several member govern- 
ments volunteered to make advances on their con- 
tributions to the TRO. In the case of the United 
States it was believed that the bill then pending 
before Congress would be amended to authorize 
the payment to the Preparatory Commission in 
any one month of not more than one twelfth of 
the United States contribution to the TRO. Such 
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advance payments are to be deducted from the U.S. 
contributions to the [RO for the first year. 

From such funds as may become available, the 
Commission plans to operate from month to 
month, beginning July 1, on the basis of the fol- 
lowing annual IRO budget: $11,135,000 for the 
repatriation of 150,000 persons ; $8,430,000 for the 
emigration and reestablishment in permanent 
homes of 150,000 persons; $100,650,000 for the care 
and maintenance of 879,950 persons. The total 
operating budget is thus tentatively fixed at $120,- 
215,000, approximately 75 percent of the total 
budget adopted by the General Assembly of U.N. 
when it drafted the IRO constitution. 


Emergency Staff 


The next important issue before the Prepara- 
tory Commission was the employment by the end 
of June of a staff large enough and experienced 
enough to carry on the work being done by 
UNRRA and the 1GC. It was apparent that a 
number of experienced field workers were needed, 
and that only UNRRA and the IGC could fill that 
need quickly. In view of the desire of the Pre- 
paratory Commission to make a new attack on 
the problem, while at the same time insuring un- 
interrupted operation, it was decided to authorize 
the Executive Secretary to employ by July 1 as 
many of the UNRRA and IGC personnel as he 
deemed necessary but to employ them subject to 
such readjustments as might later have to be made 
in building a permanent staff. He was further 
instructed to make arrangements for considering 
all applications for permanent employment on the 
basis of individual qualifications, and to be pre- 
pared to hire a permanent staff by the end of 
September. The Advisory Committee will assist 
the Executive Secretary in the selection of the 
senior members of the staff. 


Conclusion 


The Preparatory Commission has decided to as- 
sume the responsibility of caring for and, as rap- 
idly as possible, reestablishing in permanent 
homes about one million persons of many nation- 
alities and diverse cultural backgrounds, Clearly, 
it is a task that cannot be performed, even during 
the few months prior to the inception of the IRO, 
without the full support of many governments. 
In particular, the wholehearted support of the 
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If the Commission 


United States is essential. 
should fail to receive adequate funds, the burden 
it is preparing to assume will fall back upon the 
governments and authorities of the countries in 
which the refugees and displaced persons are now 
located. This means that almost 60 percent of 
the million persons would become the charges of 
the United States and the United Kingdom, to 
be cared for by the military authorities in Ger- 
many and Austria. It is, therefore, in the in- 
terest of the United States as well as of the refu- 
gees and displaced persons themselves that the 
Preparatory Commission maintain continuity of 
service following the end of operations of 
UNRRA and the IGC, that every effort be made 
to speed the entry into force of the constitution 
of the IRO, and that all members of the United 
Nations who have not yet signed the constitution 
be urged to do so.’ 

The Preparatory Commission of the [RO will 
reconvene in Lausanne, Switzerland, on July 15, 
1947. 


*On July 1, 1947, the President signed S. J. Res. 77, 
(Public L. 146), which provided for U.S. membership in the 
International Refugee Organization. 





U.S. Becomes Member of International 
Refugee Organization 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House July 1] 

I have just signed the joint resolution authorizing 
the President to accept membership in the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. Pursuant to this 
authorization I have also signed, on behalf of the 
United States, the necessary instrument of accept- 
ance, which will be deposited promptly with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations by our 
Representative, the Honorable Warren R. Austin. 

This action constitutes an important step toward 
the creation of an operating specialized agency 
established by the United Nations. I am confident 
that, through the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, we shall give the world new reason to believe 
that no problem is too difficult if the nations firmly 
resolve to cooperate in solving it. 

I am happy to accept membership in the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization on behalf of the United 
States. 
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Japanese Combines—Continued from page 60 


Future Policy 


Although basic policy has been formulated and 
preliminary action taken toward the dissolution 
of the zaibatsu, further steps must still be taken. 
In order to make the proposed program completely 
effective the stock of the zaibatsu companies must 
be sold, the sources of credit expanded, the tax 
system overhauled, an efficient antitrust agency 
established, and the Japanese public opinion 
oriented toward a zaibatsu-free economy. 

Certain holding companies have transferred 
their stock to the Holding Company Liquidation 
Commission, which has been instructed to liquidate 
the concerns and sell their assets. Acceptable new 
owners for these shares will have to be found. 
The obvious possibilities are the employees of the 
concerns involved, independent investors, the state, 
trade unions, and cooperatives. The composition 
of the new ownership of the Japanese industry will, 
of course, be a major determinant in shaping the 
future Japanese economic system. 

But in the long run the success of the zaibatsu 
program in Japan will depend upon the effects of 
these institutional changes on Japanese attitudes 
and patterns of thought. The resurgence of ex- 
cessive concentrations of economic power in one 
form or another can be prevented only by the 
development of an informed and independent pub- 
lic opinion conscious of the dangers of such concen- 
trations of power and a government responsive to 
such public opinion—such a development must be 
our long-range objective in Japan. 


THE CONGRESS 


Draft of a Proposed Provision Pertaining to an Appro- 
priation for Administrative Expenses: Communication 
from the President of the United States transmitting draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an appropriation for 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion for administrative expenses of United States agencies 
incident to the liquidation of United States participation in 
the work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. H. Doc. 336, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 2 pp. 

Amending the Nationality Act of 1940 To Preserve the 
Nationality of Citizens Who Were Unable To Return to 
the United States Prior to October 14, 1946. S. Rept. 352, 
80th Cong., 1st sess., To accompany S. 518. 4 pp. [Fa- 
vorable report. ] 
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A STUDY OF CONDITIONS NECESSARY TO 


ASSURE POLITICAL DEFENSE 


i The Problem 


The essential task of the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense at the present 
time is that of preparing and submitting to the 
American Governments specific recommendations 
with a view to eradication of the remaining centers 
of Axis influence in the Hemisphere, in compliance 
with Resolution VII of the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace held in 
Chapultepec, Mexico in February and March of 
1945. 

The preamble of the aforementioned Resolution 
clearly states that the measures already recom- 
mended against Nazi-Fascist activities are based 
on the principle of adherence by the American Re- 
publics to democratic ideals and on the conviction 
of the participating governments that “the dis- 
semination of totalitarian doctrines in this Con- 
tinent would endanger the American democratic 
ideal”, 

The “Political Defense of the Continent”, to the 
realization of which this Committee must con- 
tribute within its functions, is therefore the de- 
fense of the “American democratic ideal” against 
“the dissemination of totalitarian doctrines” to 
use the exact words of Resolution VII of Chapul- 
tepec, which sums up and reiterates resolutions and 
declarations approved in previous inter-American 
conferences. All the activities, all the recom- 
mendations of this Committee should, therefore, be 
guided by this criterion and construed according to 
this context. The defeat of Nazi-Fascism on the 
battlefield has advanced the cause of democracy 
enormously, but the democratic gains, won at heavy 
cost, and sacrifice may, however, be jeopardized 
unless the political defense of the Continent is 
undertaken as a permanent defense of the demo- 
cratic system as such. This interpretation is in 
harmony with the directives of the general policy 
of the American Republics and with the principles 
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on which they have agreed to establish the bases of 
international society. 

The American Republics have placed them- 
selves under the symbol of democracy by solemn 
engagements, based on the firm conviction that the 
safeguard and application of democratic principles 
are essential to good understanding among peoples 
and the maintenance of peace in the world; and 
that, conversely, Nazi-Fascist doctrines, based on 
contempt of law and exaltation of force, cannot 
exist in any country without, from that very fact, 
a threat arising to the security of all the rest. For 
this reason the Committee believed it appropriate 
to prepare and include the present study in its 
Third Annual Report. This study, although con- 
taining no specific recommendations such as those 
covered by the terms of Resolution VII of Mexico, 
is designed to assist in analyzing the political and 
social conditions of the Continent which are at 
the root of the problem of its political defense. 


[First Section of the Third Annual Report of the Emer- 
gency Advisory Committee for Political Defense. The re- 
port was released in Montevideo on Jan. 2, 1947. Pierre 
de L. Boal of the U.S. served as a member of the Committee 
at the time the report was written and continued to serve 
until June 30. For an article on the Bmergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense, set up by the Third Meet- 
ing of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942, see BULLETIN 
of Jan. 7, 1945, p. 3.—Enrror. ] 

? Resolution XI of the First Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics (Panama, 1939) 
on Protection of the Inter-American Ideal against Sub- 
versive Ideologies ; Resolution VI of the Second Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 
publics (Habana, 1940), on Activities Directed from 
Abroad against Democratic Institutions ; Resolution VII 
of the the same Meeting, on Diffusion of Doctrines Tending 
to Place in Jeopardy the Common Inter-American Demo- 
cratic ideal or to Threaten the Security and Neutrality of 
the American Republics; Resolution XVII of the Third 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Republics (Rio de Janeiro, 1942) on Subversive 
Activities. 





The Committee deems it timely to recall that 
mere profession of the general principles of de- 
mocracy, without unceasing efforts to implement 
them in practice, will not achieve the political 
conditions which are indispensable to the full ef- 
fectiveness of even the best inspired measures of 
political defense. 

The essential point which it is desired to bring 
out is the following: where the fundamental 
characteristics of democratic life are not firmly 
established or their development is retarded, the 
capacity for resistance against the infiltration of 
totalitarian ideologies and combat tactics is also 
found to be proportionately weakened and slack- 
ened. Wherever there exist privileged minorities 
able to exert arbitrary pressure ; wherever progress 
toward an effective participation by the people in 
the choice and conduct of government is retarded ; 
wherever force prevails over reason; wherever 
poverty presses the bulk of the people to despair 
and revolt; wherever democratic institutions are 
tainted by deceit and venality; that is, wherever 
democracy is not a living and moving force, the 
framework of political defense loses its capacity of 
resistance against forces which are the antithesis 
of democracy. Lip service to democracy, accom- 
panied by cynical denial of democratic practices, 
leads the people to loss of faith in its very institu- 
tions. A system cannot effectively be defended 
which is in itself indefensible, any more than a 
fort can be held if its garrison is demoralized be- 
forehand and ready to surrender to the enemy. 

The Committee has concluded that it is an indis- 
pensable condition to securing the best practical re- 
sults from the measures it recommends, that in all 
the American countries there exist a genuinely 
democratic regime, free from faults and weaknesses 
which would lower their resistance to the infiltra- 
tion and development of totalitarian doctrines. 


ii Contents of the Present Study 


The Committee therefore considers it timely, 
within the spirit of Resolution VII of the Con- 
ference of Mexico, summarily to enumerate and 
define characteristics of democracy indicating the 
existence of the most elementary conditions which, 
in its opinion, are indispensable before the political 
defense of any country can be effectively assured 
in face of the ever-present danger of totalitarian 
ideologies, heavy with menace to the happiness of 
men and the peace of nations. 


The Committee also believes it appropriate to 
refer to certain practices and customs observed in 
American eountries which may retard or thwart 
the growth of democracy and into which the citi- 
zens have fallen in the past, sometimes in complete 
good faith. Some of these practices and customs 
exist even today, and are certainly symptoms of 
imperfections in democratic institutions, and con- 
sequently indicate the existence of obstacles to po- 
litical defense of the Continent as well as of poten- 
tial dangers to good harmony among the American 
Republics. Others may reappear at any time, un- 
less the dangers they represent are not only borne 
in mind but vigorously combatted to prevent any 
resurgence. 


A. Characteristics of a True Democracy 


In its true sense, the ideal of a democratic society 
has nowhere, as yet, been fully achieved, but all 
free peoples must strive for its attainment. 

It is the very essence of democracy to recognize 
the right of edch nation to develop its institutions 
in accordance with its own customs and traditions 
and the special genius of its own people. But re- 
gardless of how much nations may differ in the 
precise forms of their institutions, the essential 
characteristics of democracy are everywhere the 
same. Wherever some of these characteristics are 
not applied or not respected, the spirit and practice 
of democracy suffers. These essential character- 
istics are primarily those which the Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical Committee defined and proclaimed in 
the first eighteen articles of its draft Declaration 
of the International Rights and Duties of Man, 
approved by that Committee in Rio de Janeiro on 
December 31, 1945. These principles are the fol- 
lowing: 

I. Right to life 
II. Right to personal liberty 
III. Right to freedom of speech and of ex- 
pression 
IV. Right to freedom of religious worship 
V. Right to freedom of assembly 
VI. Right to freedom of association 
VII. Right to petition the government 
VIII. Right to own property 
IX. Right to a nationality 
X. Right to freedom of family relations 
XI. Right to be free from arbitrary arrest 
XII. Right to a fair trial 
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XIII. Right to participate in elections 
XIV. Right to work 
XV. Right to share in benefits of science 
XVI. Right to social security 
XVII. Right to education 
XVIII. Right to equality before the law 


B. Specific Dangers to Political Defense 


The practical application of the foregoing prin- 
ciples, wherever it occurs, constitutes an assurance 
of the existence and progress of democracy. De- 
mocracy may be threatened, however, by the in- 
troduction into the political society or cultural 
life of any people of such practices and customs 
as, even without ostensibly violating constitu- 
tional democratic principles, tend to undermine 
and destroy faith in them, thereby opening the 
way to the establishment of totalitarian regimes. 
Certain of these harmful practices may be ob- 
served even in those countries where democracy 
has attained its greatest development. 

The impairment of democratic institutions, that 
is to say, of their fundamental principles—such 
as popular sovereignty, individual freedom, and 
equality—generally arises from one of two 
sources : either the exercise of power by an oppres- 
sive minority, or government by a majority that 
disregards the rights of minorities. Political de- 
fense becomes precarious wherever the principles 
of popular sovereignty, duly consecrated in Amer- 
ican constitutions and guaranteed by the free op- 
eration of representative institutions, is replaced 
by the arbitrary will of one man or organized 
group. 

1) Violation of the Principle of Popular Sov- 
ereignty. Even where the measure of civic re- 
sponsibility of the citizens is not yet sufficient to 
enable them to cope with the urgent and vital 
problems of their nation, it is essential to the 
development of that very responsibility that they 
be provided opportunity to participate fully and 
continuously in government. The problems of 
government, however serious, afford no justifica- 
tion for suppression of the practice of popular 
sovereignty. 

At times, also, political venality on the part of 
those who govern leads to coups d’etat which are 
a consequence of the failure of previous govern- 
ments to foster the development of the civic re- 
sponsibility of the citizens; in turn, such coups 
d’etat continue to retard such development. 
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It has happened frequently in this Continent, 
as throughout the world, that strongly organized 
minorities have succeeded in seizing the manage- 
ment of public affairs, either for their own per- 
sonal advantage or through motives which, to 
them, seemed sincerely patriotic. In either case, 
government by these groups entails more or less 
serious restrictions upon public liberty and par- 
ticularly upon the exercise of political rights by 
the people themselves. Such governments, even 
when they are characterized by the sincerity of 
their intentions and by the moderation of their 
procedures, are the negation of democracy, the 
manifestations of which they smother and the very 
concept of which they aim to eliminate. 

Sometimes a coup d’etat is brought about sud- 
denly by the direct action of a group which idol- 
izes force and desires to impose its arbitrary will 
upon the people. Sometimes the way to a coup 
d’etat is prepared for considerable periods of time, 
through the dissemination of doctrines which un- 
dermine the resistance of the nations either to 
attack from abroad or from within. The use of 
such tactics by the advocates of Nazi-Fascist doc- 
trines has been repeatedly observed. 

One of the greatest dangers to democracy, which 
threatens to render powerless any system of politi- 
cal defense, lies in the illegal dissolution of rep- 
resentative bodies—which constitute the most 
significant application of popular sovereignty—in 
order to give way to the executive power which 
assumes the exercise of legislative functions with- 
out the control of the organs normally charged 
with expressing the national will. 

This type of coup d’etat is almost always under- 
taken on the pretext that the legislative bodies are 
incapable of discharging their functions satisfac- 
torily, or that they do not adequately represent 
public opinion. Sometimes, a need to secure pub- 
lic peace against the danger of subversion of the 
social order is also alleged. 

All these pretexts are, in reality, mortal attacks 
directed against democracy itself. Criticism 
levelled in such a spirit at institutions emanating 
from democracy is really directed against democ- 
racy itself, since it is democracy that must be 
discredited in the eyes of the people in order to 
place them under the rule of any kind of oligarchy, 
political faction, military clique, or economic 
group. 
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To achieve this end, false and pernicious theories 
closely allied to chauvinistic and racist doctrines 
proclaim that the salvation of the people lies in 
the passive subordination of the individual to the 
State, through the sacrifice of the rights of the 
individual in the interest—it is alleged—of the 
community. This means the dangerous fanati- 
cism of dissolution of the individual in the group, 
of “national discipline”, and “the strong state”. 

Undoubtedly, the interests of the nation as a 
whole must prevail over the selfish interests of 
the individual, always provided that his human 
rights are respected. The duties of the citizen 
in representative government are, actually, an 
obligation to the community; and the State can- 
not protect the security and wellbeing of the citi- 
zens unless they, in turn, individually fulfill their 
trust. 

However, this democratic concept is far re- 
moved from the totalitarian dogma which de- 
mands the sacrifice of the rights of man on the 
altar of the State, a dogma which nourished one 
of the most nefarious ideological scourges of our 
times. In the face of this pernicious dogma, it 
must loudly be proclaimed that the State exists 
essentially to serve man and man does not exist 
to be enslaved by the State. 

Violations of the principle of popular sover- 
eignty may present themselves under numerous 
aspects, but as regards the nations of this Conti- 
nent they appear principally under the forms 
enumerated below; by reason of their frequency 
and importance these political phenomena merit 
special attention. 

a) Governments tending to personal rule. Fre- 
quently, in American countries, a type of cult has 
been established, officially or otherwise, around 
the person at the head of the government, and a 
blind faith has arisen in his personal capacity 
rather than confidence in the wisdom of the in- 
stitutions and laws. 

Governments have been formed in this manner 
of an all-absorbing personalistic character sup- 
ported by fanatical devotion to one man, in whom 
public salvation is supposed to reside,—govern- 
ments in which the Executive Power is so well 
entrenched that it can violate democratic institu- 
tions with impunity. This type of government, 
even though it may seem to respect the forms of 
democracy, is in fact dictatorial or tyrannical. 
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Governments of democratic countries should be 
strictly impersonal. The discredit of representa- 
tive institutions and the weakening of the legal 
system open the way to the development of totali- 
tarian ideas. 

It is necessary to combat political messianism, 
faith in “the providential man”, which leads to 
the stagnation of democratic institutions. 

Free nations have no Caesars. They have 
magistrates who govern only in the name of the 
law. Authority is inherent in the laws and not 
in those to whom their enforcement is entrusted. 

b) Intervention of the armed forces in internal 
politics. Generally, liberty-stifling coups d’etat 
are brought about through the instrumentality of 
the armed forces or with their consent; not infre- 
quently, also, the armed forces stand ready to settle 
political difficulties by arms, either by overthrow- 
ing the government or by eliminating the organs 
of the opposition. Finally, it sometimes happens 
that the armed forces appropriate public author- 
ity to themselves. This is the political phenome- 
non of “pronunciamientos”, unfortunately too fre- 
quent in the American Continent. 

Sometimes, however, it is in perfect good faith 
that the armed forces act in this fashion, in the 
erroneous belief that they have the right to take 
initiatives of their own in the internal political 
life of their respective countries; guardians of the 
security of their country, they imagine that they 
are also the privileged trustees of national senti- 
ment and reserve to themselves the final authority 
to make decisions in the interest of the country in 
every crisis, and to interpret national sentiment 
by weight of arms. 

In others cases, arbitrary, tyrannical govern- 
ments, illegally constituted and unable to find sup- 
port in public opinion, seek to purchase support 
from the armed forces by flattery. The dignity 
of the latter should keep them from becoming 
henchmen of such regimes; on the contrary, they 
should always respect the laws and the will of the 
sovereign people, of which they are no more than 
a part and a product. 

When persons of all ranks of the armed forces 
are assimilated with their countrymen, it can be 
expected that they will act individually, as private 
citizens, in every domestic crisis in which demo- 
cratic institutions are threatened by force, but if 
such assimilation does not occur and they form 
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a distinct political body within the nation, the 
danger will always exist that they may become 
the instruments of civilian or military anti-demo- 
cratic minorities. 

The precise function of the armed forces is to 
guarantee the security of the country in time of 
war and the free exercise of the legitimate organs 
of popular sovereignty at all times. 

Experience has shown that one of the most 
serious threats to democracy and liberty consists in 
the interfefence of the military authorities in 
political affairs. In countries where the function- 
ing of the government is dependent on the wishes 
of the armed forces, democracy does not exist, and 
there appears a grave menace ipso facto of totali- 
tarian infiltration dangerous to the security of 
neighboring countries. 

It is of vital importance to the survival of democ- 
racy strictly to prevent any undue interference by 
the armed forces, as a class, in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, which is within the jurisdiction of civil 
authorities or of the representative political bodies. 

c) Pressure on the authority of the State by 
economic interests. Another form of violation 
of popular sovereignty occurs when economic or 
financial groups directly influence the powers of 
the State, seeking to exploit their own or any 
other country for purely selfish purposes, without 
consideration of the welfare or social aspirations 
of the people, or of the democratic ideal which is 
the basis of American political institutions. 

Should economic and financial oligarchies of 
great capitalists or great landholders at any time 
attempt to perpetuate in America methods of ex- 
ploitation of labor without relation to the equitable 
distribution of the fruits thereof, they would be- 
come threats to the political defense of the Con- 
tinent, not only because they would create fertile 
ground for totalitarian agitation but because, fur- 
thermore, they might often be disposed to implant 
Nazi-Fascist methods of repression in order to 
maintain the people in subjection. 

It is equally inadmissible, on the other hand, 
that professional, management, labor or other or- 
ganizations, for political ends and outside of the 
legitimate exercise of the right to strike, should 
employ illegal and coercive anti-democratic pres- 
sure methods in order to make their will prevail 
arbitrarily over that of the majority of the nation. 

d) Anti-democratic activity in political life, in 
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the name of religion, or against religious freedom. 
Religious beliefs, which exert a powerful influence 
upon the spirit of man, may be exploited for 
political ends incompatible with real democracy. 

If, making use of the spiritual hold of any 
religion, political pressure is resorted to for the 
purpose of impairing the rights of man, democracy 
is threatened and a way is opened to the intoler- 
ance of the totalitarian systems. 

The American Continent shelters believers of 
diverse religions and innumerable sects, as well as 
persons who profess no religion whatsoever. All 
of them shouid be assured the right to live ac- 
cording to their conscience and to express their 
convictions freely. The activity of a group or an 
individual, in the name of religion, or against a 
religion, to prevent the free expression of opinion 
or arbitrarily to impose their system upon a na- 
tion, threatens democratic ideals and impairs the 
political defense of the Continent. 

2) Violation of the Principle of Individual Lib- 
erty. Individual freedom and security of man, 
in his person and in his actions, are the bases of 
the social structure according to democratic con- 
cepts, and should be limited only by reason of the 
collective interest. 

It has often been asserted that the democracies 
lack capacity for resistance against the ideological 
attack of the totalitarians, on the ground that their 
respect for individual freedom allows agents and 
propagandists of enemy doctrines to carry out 
their nefarious activities under the protection of 
the very laws they strive to destroy. 

Even were it considered that the use of liberty 
might lead to abuses which spell danger to democ- 
racy, still more dangerous on the other hand 
would be actions restricting liberty which might — 
drag democracy down the incline that leads to 
totalitarianism. 

Democracy possesses all the political weapons 
necessary to fight its enemies; it becomes more vul- 
nerable, however, when it discards the means of 
defense that are its own in order to oppose the 
totalitarians with the weapons which are theirs, 
that is to say, arbitrary and despotic measures 
based on disregard of the rights and individual 
dignity of the citizens. 

It is not with intolerance and violence that the 
dogmas of intolerance and violence should be 
fought; on the contrary, against the “metaphysics 
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of slavery” must be raised the “logic and ethics of 
freedom”. 

Te draft Declaration of the International 
Rights and Duties of Man, of the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee, recognizes certain limita- 
tions to the exercise of individual rights, founded 
above all on the principle that this exercise is lim- 
ited by the fact that each individual must respect 
the rights of others. 

Other restrictions on the exercise of individual 
freedoms recognized in the aforementioned draft 
Declaration are those imposed by the needs of 
public order, morals, health and national or con- 
tinental security. 

It is fitting to recognize that the American 
Governments have in general shown more respect 
for individual freedom than many governments 
in other parts of the world. It is also appropriate, 
however, to mention certain abuses in this regard 
which render political defense of the Continent 
difficult. 

a) Abuse of extraordinary powers. The con- 
stitutions of almost all of the American Republics 
establish, among the attributes of the Executive, 
the power to proclaim the existence of a state of 
emergency and to decree, in consequence, the 
suspension of individual guarantees. 

This authority has often been abused, in order 
to govern in an arbitrary manner, and to impair 
with impunity the liberty and security of the 
citizens. It is undoubtedly useful that govern- 
ments may occasionally employ extraordinary 
powers ; but these powers are only justified in case 
of public calamity, violent disturbances, or na- 
tional peril, and may never be employed in the 
selfish interest of those who govern, since this 
would create precisely the atmosphere of violence 
and oppression most favorable to the progress of 
totalitarian ideas. 

Doubtless the very rights of the community may 
justify isolated exceptions in case of urgent and 
unmistakeable danger. In its comments on the 
right to personal. liberty the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee recognizes that the state, by 
general laws, may provide for “cases of public 
emergency in which the public safety prevails over 
the right of the individual” ; but were these excep- 
tions to become the rule, freedom would cease to 
exist. 

6) Violations of individual freedom, not based 
on extraordinary measures. In the American 
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countries in general it can be observed that while 
the judiciary is imbued to a high degree with a 
sense of responsibility and respect for the laws, 
and is as a whole notably independent of political 
interference, the same cannot always be said of 
other officials entrusted with the maintenance of 
public order. 

Occasionally, for this reason, the citizen has been 
exposed to arbitrary acts and even to considerable 
violence committed against his person or his prop- 
erty. Arbitrary imprisonment and mistreatment 
of detained persons constitute an exceedingly seri- 
ous violation of one of the fundamental principles 
of the democratic system, that of personal security. 
This would be even more harmful if it were toler- 
ated through the indifference of those who govern. 

The rights set forth in the draft Declaration of 
the International Rights and Duties of Man by the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee include se- 
curity from arrest “except upon warrant duly is- 
sued in accordance with the law, unless the person 
is arrested “flagrante delicto” and also include “the 
right to a prompt trial and to proper treatment 
during the time he is in custody”. 

8) Violation of the Principle of Equality. a) 
Racial or religious discrimination. The ethnic 
and religious diversity of the American Continent 
is one of its more widespread and valuable charac- 
teristics. The maintenance of the rights of each 
ethnic or religious group is basic to the defense of 
democracy against the regimenting tactics of 
totalitarianism. 

The presence of persons of different racial and 
ethnic origins is evident in all the American coun- 
tries. Unfortunately there may also be observed 
evidences of racial antagonism and even hatred, 
and it frequently happens that persons belonging 
to a given race arrogate to themselves an unjusti- 
fiable superiority over those of different ethnic 
origins, who are subjected to discriminatory meas- 
ures which are always humiliating and sometimes 
inhuman. These evidences—which in extreme 
cases may become so thoroughly barbarous as faith- 
fully to reflect Nazi mentality and its racial the- 
ories—are the very negation of democracy. 

Those who are the object of such discrimination 
are in danger of losing their faith in democracy, 
and of becoming fertile ground for the propagation 
of contrary doctrines. 

b) Economic inequality. Countries where polit- 
ical emancipation is not accompanied by an im- 
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provement in the material welfare of the people 
are naturally exposed to the triumph of totali- 
tarian propaganda. Peoples would have no interest 
in defending purely fictitious regimes of equality 
which gave them nothing more than misery to- 
gether with daily hard labor, and in their despera- 
tion would let themselves be carried away by 
whatever propaganda offered them hope of a better 
material lot. 

Where economic democracy does not exist, polit- 
ical democracy is illusory and cannot be lasting. 
It is essential, therefore, to watch over the appli- 
cation of the principles solemnly consecrated in the 
various inter-American conferences, assuring to 
all men an equitable share in the enjoyment of the 
riches of the earth and of the fruits of their labor. 

4) Regimentation of Individuals and Public 
Opinion, and Exwaltation of Nationalism. a) Reg- 
imentation of individuals and public opinion. 
Among the practices that weaken democracy, and 
therefore lessen its capacity for resistance against 
the Nazi-Fascist tactics of ideological infiltration, 
are methods borrowed from the totalitarian states 
which tend to the regimentation of individuals and 
public opinion by means of official imposition of 
political or other doctrines, or the systematic sup- 
pression of opinions opposed to these doctrines or 
to government policy. 

There have been created in some countries, as 
integral parts of the structure of government, and 
maintained at public expense, organs of official 
propaganda especially designed to praise the gov- 
ernment and by artificial and demagogic means to 
achieve for it, with devious and anti-democratic 
purposes, an atmosphere of popularity; thus it is 
sought to establish a state of mind of fanatical 
partisanship for those in power, quite distinct 
from the reasoned support, by a majority, of its 
freely chosen democratic government. To this 
purpose methods have been employed greatly dif- 
fering from a government’s constructive efforts to 
develop the civic responsibility of citizens and of 
democratic institutions through the teaching and 
practice of democracy. 

These procedures are dangerous in that they 
virtually suppress free criticism of governmental 


acts—which is inherent in the democratic tradi- ~ 


tion—and reduce public opinion to such a state 
of passivity and submission that it is ready to al- 
low itself to be contaminated and dominated by 
totalitarian doctrines without resistance. They 
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are the more dangerous when carried out through 
political organizations of a military character sim- 
ilar to the Nazi or Fascist storm-troops. 

b) Exaltation of nationalism. However, the 
greatest danger of regimentation of public opin- 
ion—especially when exercised directly or indi- 
rectly by the government—lies in the attainment 
of such regimentation by means of exaggerated 
exaltation of nationalist sentiment. Thus is 
achieved, in accordance with totalitarian tactics, 
submergence of the personality of the citizens and 
complete renunciation of their individual rights 
as a sacrifice to the fanatic concept of force. 

This type of nationalism is so characteristic 
of the totalitarian ideologies that the very word 
“nationalism” has now taken on an equivocal 
meaning and automatically evokes the idea of 
Nazi-Fascism. In its essence it contains an idea 
of comparison unfavorable to other nations, and, 
as a result, a germ of unhealthy rivalries which 
inevitably degenerate into feelings of hostility. 

Men can and should love their native country 
above all others; but aggressive nationalism and 
hatred of foreigners are the very beginnings of 
Nazi-Fascism. This all-absorbing nationalism 
is the myth with which people are deceived and 
transported toward dictatorship and totalitarian 
slavery. It strongly arouses a feeling of animos- 
ity toward other peoples, which sooner or later 
demands war as its supreme tribute. 

The soil of America is unfortunately furrowed 
with traces of ancient wars and of more recent 
conflicts. Violent national and regional preju- 
dices are likely to revive old hates which the Pan 
American ideal aims to abolish forever. The 
ultra-nationalist spirit, essentially proud and ag- 
gressive, resorts to praise of military glories and 
bellicose memories, with which it seeks to turn 
the thoughts of the people away from their aspira- 
tions to liberty and peace. 

Any ideology, any doctrine, any political pro- 
gram which proclaims a suspicious and hate- 
inspiring nationalism, sows seeds of disunion and 
enmity and is an obstacle to political defense; it 
directly jeopardizes the security of the Americas 
and must be regarded as an immediate and mortal 
danger to continental harmony. 


C. Economic Cooperation 


The loyal ard sincere Pan-American policy of 
unity, carried out without high-handedness on 
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the part of strong nations which might wound 
the dignity of the other countries, has been until 
now the best bulwark not only against military 
invasion of our Continent in the recent war, but 
also against propagation of Nazi-Fascist ideas 
which might have weakened our defense. For 
continuance in peaceful neighborliness of the com- 
mon ideal which united us during peril, it is 
necessary that all the American peoples be firmly 
convinced that they can discern the coming of a 
beneficial change, not only in the life of individ- 
uals but also in that of groups as political entities, 
To cherish the Pan-American system of interde- 
pendence of nations and defend the common dem- 
, ocratic ideals which give life to such a continental 
system, not only as individuals must men look 
forward to safer and happier fear-free lives, but 
also they must see that the fulfillment of these 
hopes will be guaranteed by a fruitful. economic 
cooperation between the American countries. It 
is indispensable that present collaboration between 
the American nations become constantly more 
practical and be translated into an even greater 
effort than in the past on the part of technically 
developed countries to help others achieve their 
own economic rise. 

It must be recognized that unnecessary barriers 
to commercial and economic interchange, as well 
as to interchange of ideas and persons, impede 
broader understanding and more generous help 
between peoples. 

Should there exist in this Hemisphere any inter- 
est which for selfish reasons attempted to hinder 
the technical development and economic progress 
of some countries, this very attempt would retard 
better understanding between the American na- 
tions. 

It should also be noted that interests exist which 
up to the present have remained in the hands of 
persons who used them to collaborate with the 
Axis in the struggle against the democracies: the 
influence of such persons on the economic power 
such interests represent must be eliminated as a 
potential danger to the unity, security and tran- 
quillity of the Continent. 

The economic democracy referred to in para- 
graph 3, letter b, of the preceding section, must 
obtain not only for the life of individuals within 
their own countries: but also for relations between 
the American countries. 
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The Committee for Political Defense believer 


that the principles dealt with in the first part of 
this study constitute the very substance of the 
political system it is called upon to defend; it 
believes that such defense is weakened in the meas- 
ure that these principles are affected by the harm- 
ful circumstances indicated in the second part of 
this same study. 

This Committee considers that the way of life 
chosen by the Western Hemisphere wili subsist or 
disappear according to the success or failure of the 
American Governments in obtaining the sincere, 
warm, and responsible support of all the peoples 
of this Continent for the democratic ideal. 

If we wish to defeat for all time the totalitarian 
creed of violence, oppression, and hate which so 
lately plunged half the world into darkness, and 
still constitutes a potential threat to humanity, we 
must make of democracy in our countries some- 
thing more than a word ; we must make it a living 
reality, a way of life and of thought based on 
tolerance, justice, and freedom, effectively applied 
in practice. Otherwise, all organizations of 
political defense will be fighting a battle fore- 
doomed to failure against an enemy who can with 
impunity operate within the lines and under the 
very banner of democracy. 

It is the opinion of this Committee that there 
are no two ways in which permanently to assure 
an adequate political defense of the Continent; 
this objective can only be reached by giving the 
millions of men and women of America cause to 
feel, with no room for doubt, that democracy 
constitutes so great a heritage that it is worth 
living for, and dying for if necessary. 

It is, therefore, indispensable that in every part 
of this Hemisphere the fundamental principles of 
democracy be firmly established and protected 
against every menace. Everywhere and always 
it must be clearly understood that sovereign power 
resides only in the people, and that governments 
are only the people’s servants and never their mas- 
ters; that men must live free of the fear of any 
arbitrary threat to their lives, property, physical 
security, and personal dignity; that no one must 
be forcibly restrained in his expressions, acts, or 
movements, except to assure to others a similar 
freedom; that all men are entitled to decent, fit- 
ting, and wholesome conditions of life and to 
economic security based on a fair participation in 
the common wealth; that all men are equal, what- 
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ever their race, religion, or social circumstance, 
and to all must be given equal opportunity for the 
peaceful pursuit of their legitimate aspirations 
and welfare; and, finally, that the dangerous fe- 
tishism of national pride and susceptibility must 
forever give place to a broader and nobler concept 
of all nations and of all men, that they may live 
one with another in a well-organized international 
society in peace, security and dignity. 

It is fervently to be hoped that the American 
Governments will give their resolute attention to 
this far-reaching problem, and that they will de- 
vote their greatest efforts to assuring within their 
respective jurisdictions real democracy, which is 
the only effective safeguard against invasion by 
totalitarian doctrines. To this end not only is 
strict observance by all the American states of the 
fundamental rights of man essential, but also it 
seems most highly advisable, within the spirit of 
the suggestion contained in the report annexed 
to the draft Declaration of the International 
Rights and Duties of Man, that a consultative 
Inter-American Committee be formed whose pur- 
pose it should be, with ali the respect due to the 


principle of national sovereignty, to report on the 
progress of democracy in the Continent and to of- 
fer constructive suggestions for the promotion of 
such progress and the removal of all obstacles 
which may stand in its way. 

The Emergency Advisory Committee for Polit- 
ical Defense deems it appropriate that all meas- 
ures necessary to forestall the dangers which may 
threaten the American democratic ideal be taken, 
so that the breaches through which Nazi-Fascist 
doctrines might infiltrate may be closed. The 
Committee states its belief that the political de- 
fense of the Continent against these doctrines, and 
the dangers they represent for the peace of the 
peoples, has, as a necessary prerequisite, the free 
play of democratic institutions which are whole- 
some and strong and constantly renewed through 
the deep, sincere, and real faith of the citizens. 
Only thus will it be possible to ring this Continent 
from the Arctic ices to the Straits of Magellan 
with an impregnable breastwork against invasion 
by doctrines of violence and slavery, so that within 
it the genius of Liberty may eternally watch over 
the soil of America. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography 


There will be listed periodically in the BULLETIN a selec- 
tion of United Nations documents which may be of interest 
to readers. 

Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other ma- 
terials (mimeographed or processed documents) may be 
consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 


Economic and Social Council 


Transfer to the United Nations of the Functions and 
Powers Exercised by the League of Nations Under the 
Conventions on the Traffic in Women and Children 
and in Obscene Publications. Note by the Secretary- 
General. E/444, June 12, 1947. 51 pp. mimeo. 

Economic and Employment Commission. Report. Second 
Session—2 June to 17 June 1947. 1/445, June 18, 1947. 
33 pp. mimeo. 

Committee on Negotiations With Specialized Agencies. 
Draft Agreement With the International Telecom- 
munications Union. Note by the Secretary-General. 
E/C.1/12, June 10, 1947. 13 pp. mimeo. 

——Draft Agreement With International Telecommunica- 
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tion Union Proposed by the Delegation of the United 
Kingdom. E/C.1/13, June 10, 1947. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Economic and Employment Commission. Views on Eco- 
nomic Development Put Forward by the International 
Labour Organization. E/CN.1/44, June 12, 1947. 15 
pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Drafting Committee. In- 
ternational Bill of Rights. Documented Outline. Part 
I—Texts. E/CN.4/AC.1/3/Add.1, June 2, 1947. 408 
pp. mimeo. 

——Plan of the Draft Outline of an International Bill of 
Rights. (Prepared by the Secretariat.) E/CN.4/ 
AC.1/3/Add.2, June 9, 1947. 7 pp. mimeo. 

——Documented Outline Texts. United Kingdom Draft 
International Bill of Rights. Textual Comparison 

E/CN.4/AC.1/3/Add.3, June 10, 1947. 15 pp. 
mimeo. 

——General Observations Made by Various Members of 
the Commission on Human Rights Concerning the 
Form and Content of the International Bill of Rights. 
E/CN.4/AC.1/7, June 9, 1947. 6 pp. mimeo. 

——United States Revised Suggestions for Redrafts of 
Certain Articles in the Draft Outline (E/CN.4/AC.1/ 
8). E/CN.4/AC.1/8/Rev.1, June 19, 1947. 4 pp. 
mimeo. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Approval Recommended for Trusteeship Agreement for 


Territory of the Pacific Islands 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


[Released to the press by the White House July 3] 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I wish to recommend to the Congress action en- 
abling this Government to approve the Trusteeship 


Agreement for the Territory of the Pacific Islands - 


which was approved unanimously by the Security 
Council of the United Nations on April 2, 1947. 
There is attached a letter from the Secretary of 
State enclosing a copy of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment and a memorandum with reference to its 
negotiation in the Security Council. 

The Trusteeship Agreement was proposed by the 
United States to the Security Council and ap- 
proved by the Council with certain changes which 
were acceptable to the United States Government. 
Its terms are in conformity with the policy of this 
Government and with its obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations. The terms of the 
Agreement make ample provision for the political, 
economic, social, and educational development of 
the inhabitants of the Trust Territory, and at the 
same time fully protect the security interests of the 
United States. 

The United States has taken an active role from 
the beginning in the establishment of the trustee- 


ship system of the United Nations. I believe, 
therefore, that it would be only fitting, as well as 
in the interest of the inhabitants of the islands, that 
the Trusteeship Agreement should be brought into 
force as soon as possible. 





I have given special consideration to whether the | 
attached Trusteeship Agreement should be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for action by a joint resolu- | 
tion or by the treaty process. I am satisfied that | 
either method is constitutionally permissible and 
that the agreement resulting will be of the same 
effect internationally and under the supremacy | 
clause of the Constitution whether advised and | 
consented to by the Senate or whether approval | 
is authorized by a joint resolution. The interest 
of both Houses of Congress in the execution of 
this Agreement is such, however, that I think it 
would be appropriate for the Congress, in this | 
instance, to take action by a joint resolution in| 
authorizing this Government to bring the Ag | 
ment into effect. 

I hope that the Congress may give early con- | 
sideration to this matter. 

Harry S. Truman | 
Tue Wurre House 
July 3, 1947 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


{Released to the press by the White House July 3] 
I have today requested the Congress to enact 
legislation authorizing me to approve on behalf 
of the United States, the Trusteeship Agreement 
between the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions and the United States of America. The 
Agreement provides that the Marianas, Caroline, 
and Marshall Islands, formerly mandated to Ja- 
pan, shall be placed under the international trus- 
teeship system of the United Nations and admin- 
istered by the United States. It was approved 
by the Security Council on April 2, 1947. 


* Not printed. 
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| 


| 
On this occasion I should like to reaffirm what | 
I have said on other occasions, that the policy 
of the United States is to support the United Na- 
tions with all its resources as a permanent part- 
nership; this policy has the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the American people. I 
should like also to say again that America has 
long been a symbol of freedom and democratic 
progress to peoples less favored than we have been 
and that we must continue to justify their con- 
fidence in us by our policies and our acts. 





This occasion serves to emphasize the steadfast 
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adherence of the United States to these principles. 
On presenting formally to the Security Council 
on February 26, 1947, the terms upon which we 
would be prepared to place the former Japanese 
Mandated Islands under international trusteeship, 
the United States Representative stated : 


“It is the profound belief of the Government 
of the United States and of the American people 
that the administration of these islands by the 
United States in accordance with the terms of 
this . . . agreement ? would contribute both to the 
maintenance of international peace and security 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


and to the well-being and advancement of the in- 
habitants of the islands.” 


At the same time, the favorable action which the 
Security Council has accorded the United States 
proposals serves to demonstrate the faith of the 
United Nations in our pledge to administer the 
territory in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement and the provisions of the Charter. 

I firmly believe that the United States, by car- 
rying out fully the terms of the agreement, will 
fulfill the obligations entrusted to it by the United 
Nations. 


U.S. Transmits Information on Conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories 


{Released to the press July 1] 


On June 30 the Secretary of State transmitted 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
specially prepared reports containing information 
on economic, social, and educational condi- 
tions in the following non-self-governing terri- 
tories administered by the United States: the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, American Samoa, Guam, the 
Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. These reports are 
transmitted for information purposes pursuant to 
article 73(e) of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, which reads in part as follows: 

Members of the United Nations which have or assume 
responsibilities for the administration of territories 
whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government ... accept... the obligation . 

e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for in- 
formation purposes, subject to such limitation as security 
and constitutional considerations may require, statistical 
and other information of a technical nature relating to 
economic, social, and educational conditions in the ter- 
ritories for which they are respectively responsible other 
than those territories to which Chapters XII and XIII 
apply. 

In view of the fact that the General Assembly 
during the second part of the first session agreed 
not to attempt, for the time being, the task of es- 
tablishing criteria for determining the territories 
which are non-self-governing territories within 
the meaning of article 73(e) of the Charter, the 
United States, as it did last year, is transmitting 
information without prejudice as to the territories 
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on which information will in future be sent. It 
has not been thought practicable or necessary to 
transmit information on certain minor island pos- 
sessions which are uninhabited or sparsely popu- 


‘lated. 


The action by the United States in transmitting 
this information at this time conforms with the 
resolution on transmission of information under 
article 73(e) of the Charter, which was adopted 
by the General Assembly at its last session. This 
resolution, in part, “invites the Members trans- 
mitting information to send to the Secretary- 
General by 30 June of each year the most recent 
information which is at their disposal.” 

The information transmitted by the United 
States was prepared by the Departments of the 
Government responsible for the administration 
of the respective territories and possessions: the 
Department of the Interior prepared the reports 
relating to the Territory of Alaska, the Territory 
of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; 
and the Navy Department prepared those relating 
to American Samoa and Guam. 

It is the hope of the United States Government 
that this information, which will be made avail- 
able to the public, will help to keep persons 
throughout the world currently informed of the 
progress being made in achieving the objectives set 
forth in the declaration regarding non-self-gov- 
erning territories which comprises chapter XI of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


* Butretin of Mar. 9, 1947, p. 419. 
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Summary Statement by the Secretary-General 


MATTERS OF WHICH THE SECURITY COUNCIL IS SEIZED 
AND THE STAGE REACHED IN THEIR CONSIDERATION 


Pursuant to Rule 11 of the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure of the Security Council, I submit the 
following Summary Statement of matters of 
which the Security Council is seized and of the 
stage reached in their consideration on 27 June 
1947: 


1. The Iranian Question (see document 8/340) 
[See Butztet«n of May 19, 1946, p. 849; Sept. 22, 
1946, p. 528; and Dec. 29, 1946, p. 1172.] 


2. Special Agreements under Article 43 of the 
Charter and the Organization of the United 
Nations Armed Force 

[See Butxiettn of May 19, 1946, p. 850, and Mar. 

2, 1947, p. 385.] 


By letter dated 30 April 1947 addressed to the 
Secretary-General (document S/336) , the Military 
Staff Committee forwarded its report on “General 
Principles governing the organization of the 
Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council by Member Nations of the United 
Nations.” 

By letter dated 30 April (document S/338), the 
Deputy United States Representative on the 
Security Council requested that the Secretary- 
General place this item on the provisional agenda 
of the next meeting of the Security Council. 

This item was placed on the agenda at the one 
hundred and thirty-eighth meeting on 3 June. 
The general discussion on the report of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee continued at the one hundred 
and thirty-ninth, fortieth and forty-first meetings 
on 5, 10 and 16 June 1946. At the one hundred 
and forty-first meeting the Security Council com- 
pleted its general discussion and decided to use 
the report of the Military Staff Committee as a 
working paper, studying it article by article. 

The discussion on the separate articles of the 
Report was taken up at the one hundred and forty- 


* U.N. doc. 8/382, June 20, 1947. 
* U.N. doc. 8/392, June 27, 1947. 
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second meeting on 18 June and continued at the 
one hundred and forty-third, fifth and sixth meet- 
ings on 24 and 25 June. The Council adopted 
various articles of the Report including several 
amendments submitted by the Representatives of 
Australia and Belgium. 

On 19 June, the President addressed two letters 
to the Chairman of the Military Staff Committee 
requesting answers to questions raised at the 
one hundred and forty-second meeting and re- 
ceived replies on 19 and 20 June. (Document 
S$/380.) At the one hundred and forty-fifth 
meeting, the Council decided to consult the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee on the interpretation of 
Article 18. At the one hundred and forty-sixth 
meeting, the Council requested the Military Staff 
Committee to prepare and submit to the Council 
with all possible dispatch, and on the basis of 
Articles 5 and 6 of its Report (S/336) , an estimate 
of the overall strength of the Armed Forces to be 
made available to the Security Council, indicating 
the strength and composition of the separate com- 
ponents, land, sea and air, and indicating the pro- 
portion that should be provided by the Five Per- 
manent Members of the Security Council. 


3. Rules of Procedure of the Security Council (see 
document 8/340) 
[See Butterrn of Sept. 22, 1946, p. 530.] 


4. Statute and Rules of Procedure of the Military 
Staff Committee 

At the twenty-third meeting it was agreed to 
postpone consideration of the Report of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee concerning its Statute and 
Rules of Procedure (document S/10). The Com- 
mittee of Experts was instructed to examine the 
Report. It was agreed that pending the approval 
of the Council of the Report of the Military Staff 
Committee, the Military Staff Committee was au- 
thorized to carry out its business along the lines 
suggested in its Report. 
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At the twenty-fifth meeting consideration of 
the Report was further postponed pending exami- 
nation by the Committee of Experts. The Com- 
mittee has been examining the Report.® 


5. Rules Concerning the Admission of New 
Members 
[See Buttertin of Dec. 29, 1946, p. 1172.] 


The General Assembly and Security Council 
Committees held their first conference on 28 May 
1947 and commenced their work.‘ 


6. Applications for Membership in the United 
Nations (see documents 8/340 and 8/358) 


ies Buttetin of Dec. 29, 1946, p. _ 


By letter dated 22 April 1947 diintasindi 3/338) 
the Minister for Hungary to the United States 
on behalf of the Republic of Hungary applied for 
membership in the United Nations. At its one 
hundred and thirty-second meeting the Security 
Council resolved that the application of Hungary 
for admission into membership in the United Na- 
tions should be referred to the Membership Com- 
mittee for study and report to the Security Coun- 
cil at the appropriate time.® 

By letter dated 7 May (document S/355) the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Italy submitted 
the application of Italy for admission to Mem- 
bership in the United Nations. At its one hun- 
dred and thirty-seventh meeting on 22 May, the 
Council referred this application to the Commit- 
tee on the Admission of New Members for study 
and report.® 


7. The Greek Question (see documents §/340 and 
8/3658) 


[See Buttettn of Dec. 29, 1946, p. 1173; Mar. 
2, 1947, p. 385; and wees 4, 1947, p. 799.] 


By satan dated 30 April 1947 (decent 
S/337) the Chairman of the Commission of in- 
vestigation concerning Greek Frontier Incidents 
transmitted directions for the subsidiary group 
adopted at the seventy-ninth Meeting of the 
Commission." 

By cablegram dated 5 May 1947 (document 
S/343) the Chairman of the Commission of In- 
vestigation concerning Greek Frontier Incidents 
informed the President of the Security Council 
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that the Commission had decided to refer to the 
Security Council the question arising from the 
refusal of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to 
appoint liaison representatives to the Subsidiary 
Group. 

By cablegram dated 6 May 1947 (document 
S/348/Corr. 1) the Chairman of the Commission 
of Investigation concerning Greek Frontier Inci- 
dents requested the opinion of the Security Coun- 
cil concerning the appearance of the Commission 
in New York for presenting its report. 

By letter dated 7 May 1947 (document S/347) 
the Representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics requested the Secretary-General to place 
the Greek Question on the provisional agenda for 
the next meeting of the Security Council. 

Discussion of the above communications took 
place at the one hundred and thirty-third meeting 
on 11 May, the Representatives of Albania, Bul- 
garia and Greece and Yugoslavia participating. 
The Council decided to answer in the affirmative 
the Commission’s question concerning its appear- 
ance in New York, with the understanding that 
only the chief representatives or their substitutes 
were necessary. The Representative of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics submitted a draft 
resolution concerning the terms of reference of 
the Subsidiary Group (S/PV/133, page 48). 

The discussion continued at the one hundred 
thirty-fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh meetings 
on 16, 20 and 22 May. Draft resolutions were 
submitted by the Representatives of Australia 
(S/PV/135, page 81) and Syria (S/PV/137, page 
21). The U.S.S.R. draft resolution was rejected, 
and the Australian and Syrian draft resolutions 
withdrawn. After discussing several proposals 
for postponement, the Council resolved : “that fur- 
ther discussion of the Greek Question be postponed 
until such time as the Report of the Commission 
is submitted to the Security Council.” * 

Discussion of the Report of the Commission of 
Investigation concerning Greek Frontier Inci- 
dents (document S/360) was commenced at the 
one hundred and forty-seventh and eighth meet- 


* U.N. doc. 8/340, May 2, 1947. 
‘U.N. doc, 8/364, May 30, 1947. 
° U.N. doc. 8/340, May 2, 1947. 
* U.N. doc, 8/858, May 23, 1947. 
"U.N. doc. 8/340, May 2, 1947. 
*U.N. doc. 9/358, May 23, 1947. 
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ings on 27 June 1947. A draft resolution was sub- 
mitted by the Representative of the United States 
(document S/391). The discussion was ad- 
journed until 1 July.® 


8. The General Regulation and Reduction of Arm- 
aments and Information on Armed Forces 
of the United Nations (See also document 
8/340) 

[See Butzettn of Feb. 2, 1947, p. 196; Mar. 2, 

1947, p. 886; and Apr. 13, 1947, p. 657.] 


By letter dated 12 May 1947 (document S/ 
352), the Chairman of the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments brought to the attention of 
the Council a letter from the Chairman of the 
Commission’s Sub-Committee which had been 
charged with submitting a plan of work. This 
letter stated that owing to a series of unexpected 


circumstances, the Sub-Committee was not in a 
position to submit any definite proposals to the 
Commission.” 


9. Appointment of a Governor of the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste 

By letter dated 13 June 1944, addressed to the 
Secretary-General, the Representative of the 
United Kingdom requested that an early date be 
fixed for the discussion by the Security Council 
of the question of the appointment of a Governor 
of the Free Territory of Trieste. The question 
was placed on the provisional agenda at the one 
hundred and forty-third meeting of the Security 
Council, and discussed at the one hundred and 
forty-fourth meeting on 20 June 1947. In a closed 
session the members of the Council exchanged 
views and decided to meet again on this matter in 
a few days." 


Control and Administration of Headquarters of the United Nations 
is THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


[Released to the press by the White House July 2] 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the consideration of the 
Congress an agreement between the United States 
and the United Nations concerning the control and 
administration of the Headquarters of the United 
Nations in the City of New York.” I also enclose 
a letter from the Secretary of State regarding this 
Agreement.* 

As you will recall, on December 10 and 11, 1945 
the Congress by concurrent resolution unani- 
mously invited the United Nations to locate its 
permanent headquarters in the United States. 
After long and careful study, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations decided during its 
session last winter to make its permanent home in 
New York City. 

The United States has been signally honored in 
the location of the headquarters of the United 


°U.N. doc. 8/392, June 27, 1947. 

* U.N. doc. 8/354, May 16, 1947. 

“U.N. doc. 8/382, June 20, 1947. 

“For text of agreement, see BULLETIN of July 6, 1947, 
p. 27. 

* Not printed. 
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Nations within our country. Naturally the 
United States wishes to make all appropriate ar- 
rangements so that the Organization can fully and 
effectively perform the functions for which it was 
created and upon the successful accomplishment 
of which so much depends. 

This Agreement is the product of months of 
negotiations between representatives of this Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations. Representa- 
tives of the City and State of New York partici- 
pated in these negotiations. The Agreement 
carefully balances the interests of the United 
States as a Member of the United Nations and the 
interests of the United Nations as an international 
organization. 

I urge the Congress ot give early consideration 
to the enclosed Agreement and to authorize this 
Government by joint resolution, to give effect to 
its provisions. 

When the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions meets in New York City this fall it would be 
most appropriate if this Government were ready 
for its part to bring the Agreement into effect. 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wurre House 

July 2, 1947 
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U.S. Delegation to Special Cereals 
Conference of FAO 


The Department of State announced on July 3 
the composition of the United States Delegation 
to the Special Cereals Conference which has been 
called by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) of the United Nations. The conference 
is scheduled to convene at Paris on July 9, 1947, 
and is expected to last three or four days. The 
Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture 


Advisers 


Stanley Andrews, Director, International Food Supply 
Programs, Production and Marketing Administrar 
tion, Department of Agriculture 

Jesse B. Gilmer, Administrator, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Department of Agriculture 

Col. R. L. Harrison, Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture 

Donald D. Kennedy, Chief, Division of International Re- 
sources, Department of State 

Nathan Koenig, Executive Assistant to the Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Ralph S. Trigg, Deputy Administrator, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture 


Secretary 


Ben Thibodeaux, Agricultural Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Paris 


The purpose of the Special Cereals Conference 
is to discuss the grain shortage and to formulate 
recommendations to insure maximum collections 
and orderly distribution of grain supplies. The 
provisional topics for discussion, subject to change 
by the steering committee and the conference 
itself, include: (a) preliminary estimate of the 
world cereal position and the outlook for 1947-48 ; 
(5) export availabilities; (c) collections and pro- 
curement organization, techniques, and regula- 
tions; (d) rationing and distribution techniques 
and administration; (¢) farm retention practices 
and policies for food, feed, and seed, et cetera; 
(f) the use of grain for livestock feeding; (g) 
price relationship between grains and grain and 
animal products; (A) stock management, conser- 
vation, and control; (7) milling practices and 
problems (extraction rates, dilution, milling of 
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corn and other substitute grains) ; (7) industrial 
uses of grain; and (&) public information, 
methods, and technique. 


Agenda for Third FAO Conference 


[Released to the press by FAO June 4] 


The Executive Committee of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
met in Washington from June 2 to 5 to frame the 
agenda of the annual FAO Conference to be 
convened at Geneva August 26. 

Prominent on the Conference agenda will be 
the report of the FAO Preparatory Commission 
on World Food Proposals. 

One of the recommendations of the Commission 
will be incorporated in the Conference agenda 
when, at this session, it will hold ths first annual 
review of the world situation and outlook for food, 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, including na- 
tional nutrition and food production programs. 

The Conference will consider the Commission’s 
proposal to create a world food council to serve 
as a connecting link between policy discussions 
at the annual program reviews at each regular 
session of the FAO Conference. 

A constitutional amendment submitted by the 
United States proposing the establishment of a 
council of FAO, or world food council, composed 
of representatives of 18 member nations will be 
before the Conference for action. Other proposed 
amendments would change the structure of the 
Executive Committee, having its members here- 
after represent governments, whereas the mem- 
bers heretofore have been elected by the Confer- 
ence on the basis of their personal qualifications. 

The Executive Committee has recommended 
that the FAO Conference itself shall serve as the 
world food council. 

Selection of the permanent site of FAO head- 
quarters is also to be considered by the Conference. 

Three governments—Austria, Finland, and 
Siam—have applied for membership ; their appli- 
cations will be on the Conference agenda for 
action. 

Other agenda items will be technical problems 
connected with the work of FAO in science, sta- 
tistics, and economics, and administrative and 


budgetary matters. 
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Toward Common Goals of Peace 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT ' 


Governor Tuck, Mr. Houston, DistincUIsHED 
Guests, FeLtow CountrYMEN : It is fitting that we 
should come to Monticello to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of our independence. Here lived Thomas Jef- 
ferson, author of the Declaration of Independence. 
Here Thomas Jefferson died on July 4, 1826, 50 
years from the day the Declaration was adopted by 
the Continental Congress and proclaimed to the 
world. 

The Declaration of Independence was an expres- 
sion of democratic philosophy that sustained 
American patriots during the Revolution and has 
ever since inspired men to fight to the death for 
their “unalienable rights”. 

The standard phrase used by writers of Jeffer- 
son’s day to describe man’s essential rights was 
“life, liberty and property”. But to Jefferson, hu- 
man rights were more important than property 
rights, and the phrase, as he wrote it in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, became “Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness”. 

The laws and the traditions of the colonies in 
1776 were designed to support a monarchial system 
rather than a democratic society. To Thomas Jef- 
ferson the American Revolution was far more than 
a struggle for independence. It was a struggle for 
democracy. 

Within a few weeks after independence had been 
proclaimed at Philadelphia, Jefferson resigned his 
seat in the Continental Congress and returned to 
his place in the Virginia legislature. There he be- 
gan his monumental work of laying the founda- 
tion of an independent democracy. 

Within a few years the Virginia legislature, un- 
der Jefferson’s leadership, instituted full religious 
freedom, abolished the laws which had permitted 
great estates to pass undivided from generation to 
generation, prohibited the importation of slaves, 


* Delivered at Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, 
in Charlottesville, Va., on July 4, 1947, and released to the 
press by the White House on the same date. 


revised the civil and criminal code of laws, and 
established a general system of public education. 
These acts, according to Jefferson, eradicated every 
fiber of ancient and future aristocracy. These acts 
formed the basis for a truly democratic govern- 
ment. 

Jefferson knew that it was necessary to provide 
in law the requisites for the survival of an inde- 
pendent democracy. He knew that it was not 
enough merely to set forth a declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

Two years ago the United States and 50 other 
nations joined in signing that great declaration of 
interdependence known as the Charter of the 
United Nations. We did so because we had 
learned, at staggering cost, that the nations of the 
world cannot live in peace and prosperity if, at 
the same time, they try to live in isolation. We 
have learned that nations are interdependent and 
that recognition of our dependence upon one 
another is essential to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness of all mankind. 

It is now the duty of all nations to converge 
their policies toward common goals of peace. 
Of course, ‘we cannot expect all nations, with 


different histories, institutions, and economic con- ° 


ditions, to agree at once upon common ideals and 
policies. But it is not too much to expect that all 
nations should create, each within its own borders, 
the requisites for the growth of world-wide 
harmony. 

The first requisite of peace among nations is 
common adherence to the principle that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. There must be genuine effort to 
translate that principle into reality. 

The respective constitutions of virtually all 
members of the United ‘Nations subscribe to the 
proposition that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. In 
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many countries, however, progress toward that 
goal is extremely slow. In other countries prog- 
ress in that direction is nonexistent. And in 
still others the course of government is in the 
opposite direction. 

It is necessary, if we are to have peace, that the 
peoples of the earth know each other, that they 
trade with each other and trust each other, and 
that they move toward common ideals. And yet, 
when governments do not derive their powers from 
the consent of the governed, these requirements 
are usually denied, and peoples are kept in iso- 
lation. 

The stronger the voice of a people in the formu- 
lation of national policies, the less the danger of 
aggression. When all governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, 
there will be enduring peace. 

A second requisite of peace among nations is 
common respect for basic human rights. Jeffer- 
son knew the relationship between respect for these 
rights and peaceful democracy. We see today 
with equal clarity the relationship between respect 
for human rights and the maintenance of world 
peace. So long as the basic rights of men are 
denied in any substantial portion of the earth, 
men everywhere must live in fear of their own 
rights and their own security. 

We have learned much in the last 15 years from 
Germany, Italy, and Japan about the intimate 
relationship of dictatorship, aggression, and the 
loss of human rights. The problem of protecting 
human rights has been recognized in the Charter 
of the United Nations, and a commission is study- 
ing the subject at this time. 

No country has yet reached the absolute in pro- 
tecting human rights. In all countries, certainly 
including our own, there is much to be accom- 
plished. The maintenance of peace will depend 
to an important degree upon the progress that 
is made within nations and by the United Na- 
tions in protecting human rights. 

The third requisite of peace is the free and full 
exchange of knowledge, ideas, and information 
among the peoples of the earth and maximum 
freedom in international travel and communica- 
tion. 

Jefferson well understood this principle. On 
one occasion he said, “If a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free in a state of peace, it expects 
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what never was and never will be”. Today, we 
can paraphrase these words in international terms 
as follows: “If the nations of the world expect 
to live in ignorance and suspicion of each other 
in a state of peace, they expect what never was 
and never will be.” 

Many members of the United Nations have 
jointly created and now support the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation for the purpose of promoting the free 
exchange of ideas and information among the 
peoples of the earth. In the preamble to the con- 
stitution of this organization the member nations 
have declared that “the wide diffusion of culture, 
and the education of humanity for justice and 
liberty and peace .. . constitute a sacred duty 
which all the nations must fulfill”, 

The United States has taken a leading role in 
furthering this ideal. We believe that it is essen- 
tial to a peaceful and prosperous world. We be- 
lieve that common knowledge and understanding 
among men can be greatly expanded in the years 
to come. We have the mechanical facilities—the 
radio, television, airplanes—for the creation of a 
world-wide culture. We have only to set them to 
work for international good. 

Unfortunately, a number of countries maintain 
barriers against the flow of information and ideas 
into, or out of, their territories. Many of them 
restrict international travel. Some of them, be- 
hind barriers of their own creation, present to 
their citizens carefully selected or distorted ver- 
sions of the facts about other countries. They 
teach and broadcast distrust and scorn of their 
neighbors. 

These activities of organized mistrust lead the 
people away from peace and unity. They are a 
far cry from contributing to the full and free 
exchange of knowledge and ideas which we need 
if we are to have a peaceful world. 

The first step to end ignorance and suspicion 
would be to stop propaganda attacks upon other 
nations. The second step would be to let down 
the barriers to information, ideas, and travel. The 
final step would be to cooperate with other nations 
who are so earnestly endeavoring to increase 
friendly understanding among men. 

Here at the home of Thomas Jefferson, who 
dedicated his life to liberty, education, and in- 
tellectual freedom, I appeal to all nations and 
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to all peoples to break down the artificial barriers 
that separate them. I appeal for tolerance and 
restraint in the mutual relations of nations and 
peoples. And I appeal for a free flow of knowl- 
edge and ideas that alone can lead to a harmonious 
world. 

The fourth requisite of peace is that nations 
shall devise their economic and financial policies 
to support a world economy rather than separate 
nationalistic economies. 

It is important to recognize that the United 
States has heavy responsibilities here. The 
United States is the greatest industrial nation of 
the world, the leading exporter of agricultural 
products, and the greatest creditor nation. Eu- 
rope and Asia, on the other hand, have been devas- 
tated by war and with insufficient funds and ma- 
terials are struggling desperately with mountain- 
ous problems of reconstruction. In this situation 
the economic and financial policies maintained by 
the United States are of crucial importance. 

We have contributed nearly 20 billion dollars 
since the war to world relief, reconstruction, and 
stabilization. We have taken the lead in the estab- 
lishment of the World Bank and the World Stabi- 
lization Fund. We have cooperated fully in the 
work of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. We have authorized aid to 
Greece and Turkey. We have made generous loans 
through our Export-Import Bank. And we have 
suggested to European nations that further re- 
quests for American aid should be on the basis of a 
sound plan for European reconstruction. 

Our representatives are in Geneva negotiating a 
series of tariff-reducing trade agreements. They 
are seeking agreement with other nations on the 
charter of an International Trade Organization 
designed to bring fairness and a spirit of coopera- 
tion into the trade relations of nations, 

I believe that the United States is living up to 
its responsibilities for creating the economic con- 
ditions of peace. We must realize that these re- 
sponsibilities are continuous. Even the emergency 
aspects of the job are not yet behind us. 

It is not enough, however, for one nation to 
live up to its responsibilities for aiding reconstruc- 
tion and for cooperating in the production and the 
exchange of goods. The cooperation of all nations 
is necessary if the job isto be done. To the extent 
that any nation falls behind, to that extent will 


urgent needs for food, clothing, and shelter remain 
unfilled. 

Yet, certain nations today are withholding their 
support of reconstruction plans on the ground that 
this would mean interference by some nations in 
the internal affairs of others. This is as fallacious 
as the refusal of a man to enter a profitable business 
partnership on the ground that it would involve 
interference in his private affairs. 

Surely after two world wars nations should have 
learned the folly of a nationalism so extreme as to 
block cooperative economic planning among na- 
tions for peaceful reconstruction. 

The life of Thomas Jefferson demonstrates, to a 
remarkable degree, the strength and power of 
truth. 

He believed, with deep conviction, that in this 
young nation the survival of freedom depended 
upon the survival of truth. 

And so it is with the world. 

As the spirit of freedom and the spirit of truth 
spread throughout the world, so shall there be 
understanding and justice among men. 

This is the foundation for peace—a peace which 
is not merely the absence of war but a deep, lasting 
peace built upon mutual respect and tolerance. 

Our goal must be—not peace in our time—but 
peace for all time. 


Supplies Shipped to Weather Stations in 
Canadian Far North 
[Released to the press July 8] 

Announcement was made in Ottawa and Wash- 
ington on July 3 that a small supply mission of 
United States Navy and Coast Guard ships would 
sail about July 15 from Boston to carry fuel, food- 
stuffs, and supplies to the weather stations which, 
as the Canadian Government announced on March 
4, 1947, are being maintained in the Canadian Far 
North. 

The first of these stations has already been estab- 
lished at Eureka Sound, Ellesmere Island, and 
weather reports are now being received from this 
post. The second station will be established this 
summer near Winter Harbour on Melville Island. 

The contingent, which is expected to return in 
October, includes the following United States 
vessels: U.S.S. Edisto (ice breaker), U.S.S. Wy- 
andot (supply ship), U.S.S. Whitewood (ice 
breaker). , 
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A Stable and Prosperous World Is Important to America’s Well-Being 


BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


[Released to the press July 1] 


Some people think they see in the evolution of 
our political life evidences of radical changes in 
our policy on international affairs. The past two 
years have been replete with allegations that with 
the coming and going of various public officials 
there has been an alteration of American foreign 
policy. Actually, the attitude of our people and 
of this Government has shown a remarkable degree 
of continuity in the face of a complicated and rap- 
idly changing international situation. The Amer- 
ican people emerged from this war with an abiding 
determination to lay the foundations of a world 
order in which more could turn their hands to con- 
structive tasks and look with confidence to the 
development of better lives for themselves and 
their children. It was for this reason, I think, 
that they took the prominent part they did in the 
establishment of the United Nations. 

They have been sorely disappointed and dis- 
turbed by the setbacks which the principles of 
international organization have received. They 
recognize that the conditions of the postwar world 
have not proved to be as favorable as they had 
hoped to the development of this concept. They 
know that the task will be harder than appeared 
to be in prospect three years ago. But nothing has 
changed, I am sure, in their determination to 
create a world in which the principles of the 
United Nations can have a chance to take root 
and to flourish. It was on this determination that 
United States policy rested as the recent hostilities 
came to an end, and it is on this determination 
that it is based today. 

In a democracy no policy, whether foreign or 
domestic, has the slightest chance of being effec- 
tive unless it enjoys popular support. This, I 
think, is especially true of foreign affairs where 
the remoteness of the events and the strangeness 
of foreign national traditions make it very diffi- 
cult for our people to get a clear understanding 
of even the elements of the problem. Under these 
conditions the only way in which general or popu- 
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lar support can be secured for any measure re- 
lating to foreign affairs is through the medium 
of the press and radio. 

The more complete the public understanding of 
the issues the less the public will be swayed by 
the winds of passion and prejudice. The ideal 
that we could desire in this country would be a 
public opinion so well grounded that it would dis- 
count propaganda and would insure a steady and 
consistent support of the fundamental objectives 
of our foreign policy. We cannot expect 100 per- 
cent support for any particular measure. Our 
democratic system thrives upon diversity of 
opinion, and it is this very diversity which oper- 
ates as a correcting and improving mechanism. 
With a free press, serious departures from fact 
or principle, however skilfully promoted, cannot 
survive very long. 

In addition to the difficulty of comprehending 
the multitudinous factors involved in foreign 
affairs, there is the fact of a continuous propa- 
ganda of misrepresentation. It is regrettable, but 
perhaps natural in view of our position in the 
world today, that much of this propaganda is 
directed against the United States. Our purposes 
are distorted, our motives impugned, our tradi- 
tions and institutions decried and smeared. In 
countries where a free press operates, as I have 
remarked, such propaganda has a tendency to cor- 
rect itself within a reasonable time. But this, 
unfortunately, is not the case where a free press 
is suppressed, 

There has also been much of misunderstanding 
abroad of the degree and purpose of American 
economic assistance to other countries and of the 
conditions under which it has been extended. 
Much of this has been due to purposeful misrepre- 
sentation. Those responsible for this misrepre- 
sentation are doing a grave disservice to the suf- 


1Remarks made before the Women’s National Press 
Club in Washington, D. C., on July 1, 1947, and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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fering peoples whose future depends directly on 
the success of international cooperation in the 
economic field. 

Historical records clearly show that no people 
have ever acted more generously and more unself- 
ishly than the American people in tendering 
assistance to alleviate distress and suffering. The 
history of past decades records numerous exam- 
ples of readiness to lend a helping hand in situa- 
tions where there could not possibly have been 
other compensation than the satisfaction that 
comes from assisting those in need. 

But it would not be entirely accurate to say that 
the efforts of this Government to contribute to the 
restoration of world economy since the termina- 
tion of the recent war have been motivated solely 
by considerations of charity. Our people do 
realize, I feel sure, that a stable and prosperous 
world is important to their own well-being. They 
also recognize that a contribution has already been 
made by many peoples or nations to such a world 
in the way of tremendous sacrifices in life and 
property suffered in the course of military opera- 
tions. Since the United States suffered no such 
destruction on its own territory, although suffer- 
ing heavy losses in lives and national wealth, our 
people felt it right that this country should make 
a direct contribution to reconstruction abroad. 
Accordingly, they offered and expended out of the 
fruits of their own labor the enormous quantities 
of American goods and services which have gone 
to other countries during the past two years. And 
they have voiced no complaint that for the con- 
siderable part of this contribution there has been 
little of favorable reaction from certain areas 
abroad—that, in fact, there has been more of criti- 
cism than of appreciation. 

There could be no more fantastic misrepresenta- 
tion, no more malicious distortion of the truth than 
the frequent propaganda assertions or implications 
that the United States has imperialist aims, or that 
American aid has been offered in order to fasten 
upon the recipients some form of political and 
economic domination. At the end of the war our 
Government demobilized the greatest concentra- 
tion of military power that the world has ever seen. 
Our armed strength was deployed from the Elbe in 
Germany to the islands of Japan. This great 
array was demobilized with amazing rapidity until 
only comparatively small garrisons of troops were 
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left on the necessary occupation duty in the prin- 
cipal enemy countries. No conditions were at- 
tached to this withdrawal. Since the termination 
of the war, American goods in the amount of some 
82 million tons, valued at over 9 billion dollars, 
have flowed into Europe from this country. No 
political parties subservient to United States in- 
terests have been left behind in European coun- 
tries to attempt conquest of governments from 
within. No American agents have sought to 
dominate the police establishment of European 
countries. No “joint American-European com- 
panies” have been forced upon reluctant govern- 
ments. I do not cite this record as evidence of 
our peaceful intentions by way of indulging in 
national boasting but merely because it is true, 
and judging from some of the charges leveled 
against the United States, it may be in danger of 
being forgotten. 

It would be incorrect to say that the people of 
this country make no demands regarding the utili- 
zation of their contribution to world recovery. 
They emphatically demand that whatever they 
contribute shall be effectively used for the purpose 
for which it was intended; that it should not be 
expended to serve selfish economic or political in- 
terests; and that it should be employed specifically 
to assist in economic rehabilitation ; finally, that it 
should serve a great purpose in restoring hope and 
confidence among the people concerned that the 
world will know peace and security in the future. 


Visit of Peruvian Foreign Minister 
[Released to the press July 2] 
The Foreign Minister of Peru, Enrique Garcia 
Sayan, expects to make a brief visit to the United 
States, arriving in Washington by air on the eve- 
ning of Monday, July 7. He will remain in Wash- 
ington until Thursday, July 10; while here he 
will be the official guest of the Government and 
will stay at the Blair House. 


Letters of Credence 


Paraguay 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Paraguay, 
Guillermo Enciso Velloso, presented his creden- 
tials to the President on July 2, 1947. For texts 
of the translation of the Ambassador’s remarks, 
and the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 546 of July 2. 
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Report of the Cabinet Committee on 
World Food Programs’ 


Statement by the President 


The Cabinet Committee on World Food Pro- 
grams, which I appointed last September to 
coordinate the activities of the United States in 
shipping food abroad, has submitted a report that 
should gratify every American. 

To meet urgent human needs abroad, nearly 
1814 million long tons of grain and other food 
were exported by the United States in the year 
ending June 30, 1947. This is the largest total of 
food ever shipped from one country in a single 
year. 

Our country was blessed last year with the most 
bountiful harvest in our history. Our farmers 
worked hard to produce record crops. The food 
industries, the railroads, the shipping companies, 
and the Government agencies cooperated to make 
possible the movement of food on schedule from 
American farms to foreign ports. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that even 
the great efforts of this and other exporting coun- 
tries fell short of meeting the world’s urgent post- 
war needs for food. Many millions of people are 
still desperately hungry. 

The Cabinet Committee reports that crop 
prospects abroad have been reduced by the Severe 
winter in Northern Europe and that in the 
months ahead substantial shipments of food— 
especially wheat—must be continued. 

Within our ability to share our resources, we 
will continue to do our part to relieve human suf- 
fering and to help other countries to help them- 
selves. It is the course we must follow. 

The arrangements under which it was possible 
for us to ship such large quantities of food abroad 
are, therefore, being continued. I have asked the 
Cabinet Committee and the Coordinator of Emer- 
gency Export Programs to carry on for the coming 
year. The Assistant to the President will, as in 
the past, take all possible steps to help expedite 
this program. 





* For text of the report, see White House press release of 
July 5, 1947. 
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Lend-Lease, Surplus Property, and 
Export-Import Bank Payments 
Statements by the Secretary of State 


France 
[Released to the press July 2] 


Yesterday the French Government paid to the 
Export-Import Bank a total of $19,471,078.81, of 
which $9,167,000 is a partial repayment of the first 
of two credits granted to France by the Bank, the 
balance representing the interest due on both 
credits. This becomes in fact the third instalment 
paid by France on the first credit, the Export- 
Import Bank having already received in interest 
and payments on capital nearly $6,000,000 on July 
i, 1946, and more than $14,000,000 on January 1, 
1947. The present outstanding principal amount 
of both credits aggregates $974,902,500. 

The instalment of interest due July 1, 1947, to 
the United States Government under the lend- 
lease and surplus-property settlement agreement 
of May 28, 1946, was also paid yesterday by the 
French Government, which delivered a check in 
Washington in the amount of $8,800,000. This 
payment is in addition to approximately $1,340,- 
000 worth of property located in France previ- 
ously delivered for use by the diplomatic estab- 
lishment of the United States Government and 
applied in partial settlement of the interest due 
yesterday. The French also deposited yesterday 
to the account of the Treasurer of the United 
States in Paris a sum in francs sufficient to make 
the total payment of interest equal to $12,800,000. 

Under the agreement, interest payments of 2 
percent of the net amount of principal due, which 
is now estimated at $640,000,000, are payable on 
the first of July of each year. Principal is to be 
paid in thirty annual equal instalments beginning 
July 1, 1951. 


Netherlands 
[Released to the press July 2] 


The Netherlands Government paid $1,000,000 
yesterday to the United States in payment of the 
interest due July 1, 1947, under the Netherlands- 
United States lend-lease, surplus, and war- 
accounts settlement of May 28, 1947. No pay- 
ments on principal are due until July 1, 1951. 








The Future of Displaced Persons in Europe 


STATEMENT BY LT. COL. JERRY M. SAGE’ 


On my return to Europe in 1946, I learned that 
of the about 8,000,000 displaced persons that the 
German armies had forced into Germany from 
other countries of Europe which they had occu- 
pied, approximately 7,000,000 had returned, with 
the aid of the Western Allied Armies, to the areas 
in which they formerly lived. In the zones of the 
Western Allies in Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
there were at the first of this year slightly over 
a million displaced persons in the hands of the 
Western Allied Armies. Between 80 and 90 per- 
cent of these had been forced into German ter- 
ritory by the Nazi armies before the end of hos- 
tilities. ‘The balance were persecutees, for the 
most part the Jewish people who fled into our zones 
in Austria and Germany, almost entirely from 
Poland, in 1946. This movement was greatly ac- 
celerated by the murder of 40 Jews at Kielce on 
July 4, 1946. 

At this point I should like to clarify a misap- 
prehension which has arisen in previous discus- 
sions of this bill. It has been erroneously stated 
that 80 percent of the DP’s entered the occupied 
zones after the end of hostilities. As I have in- 
dicated above, the true situation is exactly the re- 
verse. I do not know how this misapprehension 
came about. It may possibly stem from the fact 
that millions of Germans and persons of German 
ethnic origin (“Volksdeutsch”) have fled or been 
transferred into the western zones of Germany 
from eastern Germany or from eastern European 
countries where they formerly resided. It is not 
with these people that we are concerned as they 
are Germans and have become a part of the Ger- 
man economy. 

Of the million displaced persons remaining, 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Poles, Jews, 

* Excerpts from statement made on July 2, 1947, before 
the House Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, and released to the press on the same date. Lieuten- 


ant Colonel Sage of the United States Army is attached to 
Headquarters of European Command, Frankfurt, Germany. 
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Yugoslavs, Ukrainians, and stateless persons, of 
whom we are talking here now, the United States 
has control of about 600,000 in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. Of this number, I have been vitally 
concerned with those residing in the U.S. zone of 
Germany, a total of over 500,000. When I left 
Germany a month ago, there were 354,000 of these 
displaced persons in assembly centers in our zone 
and about 150,000 living outside centers, either in 
labor units working for the U.S. Army or working 
in the German economy. 

The United States Army has been charged with 
the responsibility for this group of half a million 
people. We have endeavored, with the assistance 
of UNRRA workers, to feed, clothe, and rehabili- 
tate these people to the best of our ability and 
resources. 

But we are continually asked one question and it 
is one we continually ask ourselves: “What is to 
become of these people—the ones our Army took 
under its control and still has under its control” 

The four alternative solutions presented by 
General Hilldring are not new. They have been 
discussed, considered, and elaborated on around 
our conference tables in Germany for many 
months. But the United States Army in Ger- 
many, although charged with the responsibility 
for displaced persons within American zones, can- 
not make the decision as to what we are to do with 
these people in the future. That decision, we are 
fully aware, must be made by the United States 
Government—by the Congress—the ultimate gov- 
ernmental authority over them. 

There are four possible alternatives : 


1. Forcible repatriation. 

2. Closing the camps and telling the displaced 
persons to become Germans and fend for them- 
selves as best they can in Germany. 

3. Continuing to maintain them separate from 
the political and economic organization in Europe, 
indefinitely, in the little communities which they 
form in the assembly centers. 
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4. Endeavoring to secure their resettlement in 
countries where they can rebuild their lives and 
strike new roots. 


All I am here for is to give you briefly such of 
my observations of these people as you might feel 
to be useful to you in reaching your decision as to 
which of these alternative courses is to be pursued. 

I shall endeavor to answer any questions which 
occur to you and to develop more fully any aspect 
that you may desire. 


Repatriation 


The alternative of repatriation must, at this 
point, be definitely termed “forcible repatriation”. 
As has just been pointed out, a tremendous job 
has been done in returning 7,000,000 persons to 
their homelands. Over the past two years every 
opportunity has been afforded to those now re- 
maining in our zones to return. From my obser- 
vation, those whom we still have on our hands are 
essentially a hard core of nonrepatriables who 
will not return to their place of origin because the 
map of the area where they formerly lived has 
been redrawn and a government alien to them is 
in power. They fear a lack of political freedom 
and have a real dread of persecution. I can cer- 
tainly testify as to the presence of those fears. 
It is not unusual in the United States zone of 
Germany, when a movement of displaced persons 
is contemplated from one installation to another 
for better accommodations or to meet a military 
exigency, that rumors immediately begin to circu- 
late about the camp, and the fear is developed that 
transportation is coming to repatriate the dis- 
placed persons against their will. On several oc- 
casions it has been part of my job to visit such 
installations to quiet the panic among the people 
by giving them the true facts about the movement 
and reiterating that it has not been and is not the 
policy of the United States Government to force 
displaced persons to return to the area from which 
they came. There are still a few people who are 
accepting our continuing offer to aid those who are 
willing to go. They receive, when they reach their 
destination, a two months’ ration to insure their 
subsistence until they get their feet on the ground 
and become reestablished. Those who have gone 
during the last year and those who may still be 
willing to go are mainly Poles who came from 
that part of Poland which is still Poland. But 
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the vast majority of displaced persons now in 
our hands have convinced me that they will not go 
back. I cannot number the occasions on which I 
have asked every variety of DP, “Why don’t you 
go home—to the piece of ground you know, the 
members of your family and old friends, to the 
place where you can use your native tongue?” 

These are the answers I receive, and I receive 
them every day from people of nearly every walk 
of life. The Baltic peoples—the Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians, and Estonians—have said to me, “I would 
rather die than return to my home—it is no longer 
mine. It is in the hands of the same people who 
took away every right I had in 1940 and 1941 
and who took away friends and relatives of mine 
whom I never saw again.”, 

Many of the Poles and Ukrainians who for- 
merly lived in Poland east of the Curzon Line, 
now Poland no longer, say, “I will not return to 
land now held by the U. 8. S. R.” 

The Jews in our camps tell me : “The Nazi teach- 
ings were far reaching. I am still attacked in 
eastern Europe, as well as in Germany. Let me 
go to Palestine.” 

I recall a remark by a Yugoslav DP who was in 
the same prison camp with me in 1943. “Should 
I go home to a political regime I hate and fear— 
to be tried by Tito, who accuses me of being a col- 
laborator during the time I was spending two 
years and 50 pounds of flesh in German prison 
camps? The only one with whom I could have 
collaborated was God!” 

Such observations, multiplied hundreds of times, 
are heard not only by me, but by every person who 
works with displaced persons in our zone. It does 
not do any good to say to these people that “7,000,- 
000 displaced persons have gone back to where 
they came from: why don’t you!” The answer 
is too simple and too clear. Naturally, the mil- 
lions of French and other western Europeans went 
back home. Naturally, the millions of Russians 
who believed in the Russian economic and govern- 
mental system went back. ‘Naturally, also, any- 
one who believed in or was indifferent about the 
new systems of government in other eastern areas 
went back. The ones who have gone were the 
ones who were willing to go. Their experience is 
no guide for those who are now unwilling to go. 
Is it reasonable to expect the DP Balts, for ex- 
ample, who are bitterly hostile to the political 
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and economic system which they experienced in 
1940 and 1941 and which now rigidly controls their 
countries, to feel that it is safe for them to go back, 
carrying their hostility with them, to work against 
Communism? The very fact that they go back 
unwillingly is enough to endanger them. Or are 
we to expect and demand of them that, because 
their native countries have changed hands, they 
must therefore change their beliefs and accept 
Communism as their way of life? We believe that 
these persons unwilling to go back would have to 
be rounded up by the U.S. constabulary or German 
police and forced into repatriation trains with 
gun and bayonet. 


Shall We Close the Camps? 


The second alternative is to close the camps and 
tell the displaced persons that they should be- 
come Germans and get such work or relief as the 
Germans might provide. From my contacts with 
these people I have observed several aspects of 
this alternative which you gentlemen may wish to 
consider in determining what course to choose. 
The first is that the great body of these people 
would regard it as a return to imprisonment to be 
turned back to the Germans whose armies brought 
them into Germany for forced labor or into pris- 
oner-of-war or concentration camps. It has been 
equally apparent from my contacts that the Ger- 
mans do not want the displaced persons in their 
midst. The Germans have not forgotten the Nazi 
indoctrination which looked on the non-German 
as an inferior person to be exploited by the “mas- 
ter race”. This feeling appears as one of our dif- 
ficulties in finding employment for displaced 
persons. Too often the German administrator of 
a labor office discriminates against the displaced- 
person applicant, at least by passive if not active 
means. These ingrained antagonisms would be a 
perpetual source of conflict. They would prolong 
and make more burdensome our task in the occu- 
pation of Germany. 

In addition to these deep-rooted antagonisms, 
there are factors in the economy of the western 
zone of Germany, as we over there observe it, 
which also have a definite bearing on the practica- 
bility of this second alternative. There are 
slightly over 500,000 displaced persons in the U.S. 
zone of Germany alone. Can we expect the econ- 
omy of the zone to absorb this half million? Be- 
fore the war, this area contained about 14 million 


people. In addition to that population we have 
had to accept 144 million expellees (ethnic Ger- 
mans) from eastern countries such as Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and Poland. Another million 
people have been added to the German economy 
in our zone under the classification of German 
refugees—Germans displaced from their homes in 
either the Russian zone or in the area presently 
under Polish administration. Thus, excluding 
the displaced persons, the total population of our 
zone has now been brought to about 1614 million. 
When one considers that at least 30 percent of the 
housing in the U.S. zone has been destroyed and 
its industries for the most part destroyed or col- 
lapsed; that even before the war, under the ex- 
treme food-production efforts of the Nazis, this 
area had to import 20 percent of its food require- 
ments for a normal population of 14 million; that 
21% million Germans have been added to the area; 
and that it is also supposed to feed a million per- 
sons in the U.S. sector of Berlin, the reason why 
American taxpayers have the alternative of con- 
tributing heavily to the support of this surplus 
German population or letting it starve is apparent. 
Merely to close the camps and add these half- 
million non-Germans to the already surplus Ger- 
mans in our area would give us only an apparent 
but no real relief from the situation we created 
when we conquered Germany and took these vic- 
tims of Germany into our hands. 


Indefinite Maintenance 


The third alternative is to continue to keep these 
displaced persons alive by maintaining them in- 
definitely in assembly centers in the hostile en- 
vironment of Germany. This obviously is no 
solution. It merely perpetuates a heavy charge 
on the American taxpayer. It keeps these victims 
of the Germans in a situation where they cannot 
help themselves, without plan or hope of building 
new lives for themselves or their children. These 
people, as I have lived among them, are funda- 
mentally not so different from you or me. You 
can picture without any aid from me what that sit- 
uation would mean to us if we were in it and 
determine whether this is the alternative you pro- 
pose to adopt. 


Resettlement 


To aid in your consideration of the fourth alter- 
native to the solution of the DP problem, I shall 
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endeavor to answer for you, from my personal 
experiences, the following questions, plus any ad- 
ditional questions that you may wish to ask: 


How are we sheltering and feeding the dis- 
placed persons under our care in Germany this 
summer of 1947? 

What kind of people are they ? 

What are their basic political and religious be- 
liefs, their attitudes toward employment, the state 
of law and order in their communities, their occu- 
pational skills, their health and morals? 

And in addition, what are other countries doing 
about these displaced persons? 


The shelter is the best we can provide in view 
of the destruction during the war of 30 percent of 
the housing in our zone and the great increase over 
the prewar population. It varies with each local- 
ity of the nearly 500 different installations. We 
try to do the best we can with what we have and 
perhaps get accustomed to it, but I don’t believe 
that you would like the looks of some of our neces- 
sarily overcrowded conditions. Our largest as- 
sembly center at Wildflecken, Germany, houses 
about 15,000 Poles and Polish Ukrainians in a 
cluster of huge barracks and apartment buildings. 
Some larger rooms have to accommodate a number 
of families—from 20 to 30 persons. Other instal- 
lations are composed of groups of long, low, 
wooden barracks built for the German armed 
forces. Still others are former prisoner-of-war 
and concentration camps. I have inspected two 
DP camps which had been P.O.W. “homes” of 
mine in 1943 and 1944. The barbed wire and 
machine guns have been removed and great im- 
provements have been made, but the environment 
you would not regard as conducive to a normal 
family life. At times at one installation it has 
been necessary to shelter as many as 250 men, 
women, and children in one very large room. 
Fortunately, we have passed that stage. We try to 
get down to one family to a room or partitioned 
part of a large room and sometimes can do better. 

A typical DP room has a row of double-decker 
wooden bunks around the sides of the walls, a 
makeshift table, a few wooden chairs, a small 
wood-burning stove, and what other articles of 
furniture the DP’s can make from scraps of mate- 
rial they dig up. Rarely is any quantity of 
material found available which can be furnished 
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for floor and window coverings or to provide some 
of the innumerable comforts of home which we 
take for granted in this country. But the DP’s 
make a little go a long way. It is surprising how, 
with a few odds and ends of personal belongings, 
the atmosphere of a separate family center can be 
given to that particular corner of a large room 
which a father, mother, and several children have 
curtained off as their own. 

We are able to furnish to displaced persons 
sufficient food to maintain health, with a normal 
consumer ration of 2,000 calories per day. Sup- 
plements are granted for various categories, such 
as growing teen-age children, pregnant and nurs- 
ing mothers, hospital inmates, and certain workers. 
These supplements bring the average caloric in- 
take to 2,400 in our zone. I would estimate that 
the average American adult consumes between 
3,000 and 4,000 calories a day. The daily bill of 
fare is in the main starchy foods—grains and po- 
tatoes. It is sustaining and puts on weight. Ex- 
cept for vegetables grown in the small gardens 
which are tilled in every patch of ground the DP’s 
can find, there is naturally little opportunity for 
variation in this diet. 

The primary fact to be borne in mind is that 
they are above all else working people. That is 
because the Nazi Labor Office which accompanied 
the German Armies was interested in bringing 
into Germany only those people who were capable 
of working in the factories and on the farms. 
Therefore, they selected for deportation to Ger- 
many primarily persons in the younger age groups 
and those physically qualified to do manual labor. 
It is noteworthy that in the average DP camp 
one will find relatively few old people or physical- 
ly handicapped people. Further, it was hard for 
any without great moral and physical stamina to 
survive the experiences they went through. As 
working people in their own countries, they were 
accustomed to long hours of toil. In German 
labor camps they worked long hours on short 
rations. Today, in the DP camps, as employment 
can be found for them, they are still working 
willingly and industriously in the maintenance of 
the camp, improving the physical appearance, and 
in outside employment in Army units and in the 
local economy. In the administration of the em- 
ployment program in DP camps, the problem has 
not been so much that of inducing people to work 
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but of finding work for them to do, for reasons 
which I will presently point out. Secondly, in the 
general picture, I must say that I have been con- 
tinually surprised by the resiliency of the vast 
majority of these displaced persons. I have seen, 
in my present tour of duty, the same prisoners and 
forced laborers of the Nazis who had been with 
me in Germany in "43 and 744, still residing in 
the depressing atmosphere of the abnormal camp- 
type life described above, and have been amazed 
at their ability to make the best of their situations 
by studying, working, and striving to improve 
themselves. 

In order to further the rehabilitation of the 
DP’s, to respond to their urgent desire for some- 
thing constructive to do, and to save the expense of 
our own personnel, we have turned most of the 
administration of the assembly centers over to the 
DP’s themselves. 

In order to give you a clear picture of the DP, 
I shall describe as accurately as possible a typical 
assembly center and what goes on there. 

This cluster of buildings was probably built for 
the German Army and has a wall or fence around 
it. At the main gate, you will find a man wearing 
an arm band or an old GI helmet-liner hat, with 
the inscription DP Police on it. These police are 
trained by military personnel operating directly 
under my office. Their functions are much the 
same as those of policemen in a rural town. They 
preserve internal order in the camps, keep out 
personnel who try to enter for illegitimate busi- 
ness, and assist our military law-enforcement 
agencies in apprehending wrongdoers. 

And here I'd like to give some observations on 
the state of law and order among DP’s. DP’s 
have always been a good source of news. An in- 
cident involving DP’s which is handled by our 
military agencies attracts much more attention 
than a similar incident involving Germans, which 
is handled by German police. Consequently, I 
have run into some exaggerated reports of DP 
misbehavior. My office happens to have a direct 
responsibility for supervising law and order 
among DP’s and maintaining records of inci- 
dents involving them. Of course, there are law 
violators among DP’s. I have personally assisted 
in arrests of them and in prosecutions resulting in 
court sentences from several months to several 
years. However, the numbers of those jailed or 
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cited for offenses in the U. S. zone, taken from 
statistics of the German Bureau of Criminal Iden. 
tification and Statistics, indicate that non-Germans 
have not committed more than a proportionate 
share of the total crimes in the first few months 
of this year. In fact, the last figures I have avail- 
able on offenses against German criminal law show 
that non-Germans have committed proportion- 
ately less than the Germans. From the standpoint 
of immigration into the United States, the rec- 
ords we have, covering a period of two years, 
would give an unusually good opportunity to 
screen out the lawbreakers. 

Continuing with the DP policeman on your way 
to the administrative office in our sample camp, 
you will notice that there is considerable evidence 
of repairs and reconstruction of the buildings. 
The majority of our assembly centers are in areas 
in which countless bombs of the Allied Air Forces 
dropped. After liberation, the DP’s who were 
gathered together in a partially demolished instal- 
lation went to work on it. Some of the buildings 
in a camp you visit will have been almost entirely 
rebuilt from salvaged bricks and odd pieces of 
steel, glass, and lumber. In an effort to brighten 
the surroundings, the inhabitants usually make a 
neat and ornamental design of whitewashed stones 
and a few flowers near the entrance to the camp. 

In a nearby building labeled “Administration”, 
you get a good general picture of the political and 
social views of the people. Since soon after libera- 
tion, it has been our policy to allow the inhabi- 
tants of each assembly center to elect their own 
leaders and camp committees. The precise form 
of the elections has not been prescribed, but a sur- 
vey of a few months ago showed that the typical 
camp election followed a pattern of nomination 
of candidates by petition and voting by secret 
ballot. Some camps have direct election of the 
leader, and others elect the camp council, the mem- 
bers of which choose the camp leader from among 
their number. These people have in the past 
served as advisers and executive intermediaries 
for the official camp administrator and generally 
have proved so responsible that they have been 
constantly given additiona! authority. 

While we are thinking about this community, 
which elects its leaders in much the same way as 
a small town in this country, you may be inter- 
ested in my observations on DP “isms”. If I were 
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asked to point out the community which I con- 
sidered the least susceptible to and the most thor- 
oughly indoctrinated against Nazism, Fascism, 
and Communism, I would not take you to the iso- 
lated “100 percent American” small town in the 
Middle West. I would take you to a DP center in 
our zone of Germany. The vast majority of the 
people of the United States definitely dislike these 
“isms” but have not had a great deal of intimate 
contact with them. The DP who describes his 
being rounded up at night, torn from his family 
and brought to Germany to labor, the DP who 
shows you the tattooed concentration-camp num- 
ber of his arm are certainly actively indoctrinated 
against any form of Nazism or Fascism. 

As for Communism, the very fact that they are 
ready to accept any fate rather than be sent back 
to Communist-dominated countries shows their 
attitude toward that “ism”. Further, if I may say 
so, I have had a wide opportunity to be among 
them, and I know their attitude. These DP’s do 
not take democracy for granted. They have seen 
these “isms”, can recognize them, and violently 
oppose them. 

To return to our visit to the administration 
building, we find that the keeping of records, all 
stenographic work, maintenance work—in fact all 
phases of the operations of the camp—are actually 
conducted by the displaced persons themselves. 

In some camps one of the DP committeemen is 
the labor representative for his community. The 
strides that have been made by the DP’s them- 
selves in finding employment have been consider- 
able, although they have been faced with two or 
three serious handicaps. 

We have been forced to place DP’s in whatever 
housing is available. We do not have the mate- 
rial to build special laborers’ housing near works 
projects, and in Germany transportation is almost 
non-existent, with the result that many DP’s 
cannot get to the jobs they would otherwise jump 
at. A prime example is our largest camp in Ger- 
many, Wildflecken, which I mentioned previously. 
Wildflecken is a large unit providing much-needed 
space for 15,000 people, but it is distant from any 
projects which could furnish employment. The 
agricultural fields near by are already producing 
full time for the local economy. Woodcutting is 
about the one opportunity for out-of-camp work, 
and many are kept busy at this work. 
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Representatives of DP’s welfare agencies, and 
the Army, who have exhaustively studied the pos- 
sibilities of numerous manufacturing projects that 
would utilize the vast quantity of skills available 
in the DP population, have run into the terrific 
handicap of having no raw material with which 
to work. There has also been a reluctance on the 
part of many DP’s to work for a German or 
the German economy, after having been forced to 
do so under oppressive conditions for several years. 
They are eager to work for the Allied occupying 
authorities, however. Despite these handicaps, 
the majority of employables residing in DP cen- 
ters, from 16 to 65 years of age, are at work. 

Of those residing outside the camps, the United ~ 
States Army has 40,000 DP employees organized 
in labor-service companies. These companies can 
be broken down into the following categories: 
watchmen, engineer construction, engineer main- 
tenance, engineer dump truck, ordnance depot, 
quartermaster depot, quartermaster truck. Of 
this group all of the engineer and quartermaster 
construction and trucking companies contain 90 
percent skilled labor. 

Those displaced persons not under direct care 
in assembly centers or in labor-service companies 
are working and eking out an existence in the 
German economy. But it must be pointed out 
that these people are also displaced persons and 
should not be lost sight of in the determination 
of the solution of the problem. 

As our armies advanced into Germany, General 
Eisenhower appealed to the displaced persons to 
remain where they were, if they had a roof over 
their heads and a place to work, rather than to 
further congest the badly overcrowded DP centers. 
I have handled countless petitions from these dis- 
placed persons residing outside of centers who 
say that they will remain where they are, where 
they have shelter near a job rather than to come 
into a center, but who make urgent appeals for 
documents showing them to be displaced persons 
and not Germans. With the return of the Ger- 
man prisoners of war and with the influx of the 
German expellees, many thousands of these out- 
of-camp displaced persons lost their outside jobs 
and shelter to the Germans in 1946 and had to 
enter our assembly centers. This movement was 
stopped, however, in the U.S. zone of Germany 
by the closing of assembly centers to new entrants 
on the first of June 1947. 
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In our average camp, you can learn from the 
displaced-persons representative the various skills 
available there. These are listed on a card in a 
card index so that a prospective employer can 
readily find a person with the skill he requires. 
An over-all survey of the occupational skills of 
366,553 employable displaced persons in assembly 
centers in Germany, Austria, and Italy was made 
in the summer of 1946. Another survey covering 
237,727 employable DP’s, in the U.S. zone of 
Germany only, was completed just prior to my 
departure from Frankfurt a month ago. 

The following figures show the percentage of 
the employables surveyed last year, 366,553, in 
each general classification of occupational skill. 
The more recent survey in just the U.S. zone of 
Germany indicates approximately the same per- 
centages, 

A list of the approximately 140 specific skills 
represented under the 17 occupational categories 
presented below is attached to this statement. 


Percent of total 


General classification surveyed 
Construction and maintenance .............-. 6.7 
Administrative, clerical, commercial .......... 11.3 
Agriculture, forestry, dairy, food processing .... . 24.5 
er nia es Cee eas es oot 8.2 
PETIA WONVINNE 6 eee. 9.1 
TOD NE I 56660 8a WR 6.2 
Domestic and related commercial services ...... 10.0 
Communications, transportation, supply ........ 7.6 
SS ae aa haha howe ees 6 lew kee eo Be a 1.5 
ND SE AN rt ere Oe uy ae ews 6.4 
MR SS OF eS Oe ea Sale es 0.2 
I ees ee ao hE re gc elle os 2.1 
Mining, chemical, and processing ............ 0.4 
Miscellaneous processing ................. 4.0 
Se Bd: Dig eng sak dee ser S. Sule! ak 2.4 
sb wid y 610 aw. o/b ake ee © Om 2.3 
I a Ona ae Wak ooh sb ee ewe ee 2.1 


Excellent vocational-training courses are con- 
tinually supplementing these skills available 
among DP’s. In our zone alone, there are over 
16,000 displaced persons receiving vocational 
training. There is at least one training course in 
each assembly center; however, the majority have 
a minimum of five different courses. In addition 
to the assembly-center schools there are seven 
formal vocational-training installations in the 
U.S. zone of Germany, offering a total of 24 dif- 
ferent courses, lasting approximately two months 
each, and attended by 1,000 displaced persons. 

If you leave the administration building of the 
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typical camp with which we are concerned, you 
will probably see a long, low warehouse building 
or former shop of some kind which has been re- 
fitted as a vocational school. There you will see 
DP’s working at a forge and anvil pounding out 
the tools, the bolts, the locks, and practically all 
the metal equipment which is needed in the camp 
and perhaps for a neighboring camp which does 
not have a blacksmith shop. Adjacent you can 
see the carpenter shop where various items of fur- 
niture are made and where apprentices learn to aid 
in the maintenance and reconstruction of parts of 
the camp. 

The supply of fuel presents a terrific problem 
in Germany today. One of the prime projects in 
the summer and fall is to see that sufficient trees 
are cut from the forests and chopped and stored 
in the camps for the winter. The DP’s do this 
work themselves. 


The next building in our DP camp may be a | 


hospital which is operated by displaced persons, 
The DP head doctor will proudly show you his 
health charts and the cleanliness of the institution. 
We have found excellent nurses among the DP 
women, and others have been trained to hospital 
service. The majority of the doctors are DP’s 
who make regular checks on the health of each 
member of the center population. There are 10,500 
hospital beds available for long-term illnesses and 
four special tuberculosis sanitariums located at 
strategic points in the United States zone. Both 
mass radiographic surveys and hospitalization 
checks agree on the following figures on tuber- 
culosis in the United States zone: active TB 0.4 
percent; inactive TB 2.5 percent. 

The over-all health condition of DP’s is con- 
siderably better than that of the Germans. No 
serious outbreak of any disease has occurred from 
the beginning of the DP operations, probably as 
a result of using the same immunization procedures 
that are used in the U.S. Army. Medical supplies 
for all purposes are drawn from the U.S. Army 
medical stocks. 

There is a slow increase of weight in DP’s from 
month to month and almost no incidence of edema, 
despite the preponderance of starchy foods in their 
diet. The weight of displaced persons averages 
about 2 percent over the normal, based on US. 
Army standards. 

The center doctor may point with pride to the 
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fact that the incidence of venereal disease is negli- 
gible among his patients. A contributing factor 
may be found in the devotion of DP’s in general 
to a family life. The birth and death rates of 
DP’s are comparable to those in the United States. 
The young children are the healthiest that I have 
seen anywhere. 

Near the hospital you will probably find the 
building which houses both the grade school and 
high school. In our zone nearly 70,000 children 
attend these schools, taught by DP instructors. In 
addition to the usual basic courses, one or two other 
languages, nearly always including English, are 
taught. 

Another prominent place in the camp is the 
church. Each group worships under its indige- 
nous religious leader. It is amazing to walk into 
that church in a former bombed-out building and 


_ see the beauty that has been wrought from bits of 


cloth woven into tapestries and altar cloths, from 
scraps of tin for chandeliers or candleholders, and 
the beautiful carvings in wood. 

When you visit the rooms of DP’s themselves, 
you will find today in addition to the minimum 
equipment furnished them, which I described 
earlier, samples of the work of their hands and 
imagination. Woven from worn-out stockings 
and other salvaged articles of clothing are tiny 
rugs, tapestries, or sweaters for the children. 

I recall one small Ukrainian center where 70 
women were working in one large room, all knit- 
ting gloves and mufflers which were distributed 
not only to inhabitants of their camp but to others 
in the vicinity. We have several such self-aid 
work projects in the zone, again handicapped by 
the lack of raw material. 

In 12 assembly centers DP’s have organized “fac- 
tories” which are using material from captured 
enemy stocks or surplus army stocks, converting 
them into boys’ suits, girls’ dresses, children’s 
overcoats, baby dresses, baby blankets, boys’ over- 
alls, and babies’ sleeping bags, which are distrib- 
uted to other displaced persons. Equipment for 
these “factories” consists of many skilled DP 
hands and sewing machines on loan from the U.S. 
Army or procured by voluntary agencies abroad 
and brought into Germany. 

The average DP is physically fit, is a person who 
longs to have and to participate in political and 
religious freedom, is a person who abides by the 
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rules of the community, and has skills, ingenuity, 
and strength which he wants to put to use in a 
new permanent home. Another point which you 
gentlemen may feel to be important is that the 
DP’s still residing in the assembly centers of the 
U.S. zone are in many respects a picked and care- 
fully seeded group. In the first place, as I have 
mentioned earlier in discussing law enforcement, 
we have put criminals in jail. In the second place, 
a tremendous screening program has been under- 
taken and accomplished by the U.S. Army through- 
out our zone. A total of 375,310 DP’s have been 
screened to remove from the centers those persons 
who may have been Volksdeutsch, volunteer mem- 
bers of the SS or Gestapo, and collaborators with 
the enemy. A total of 37,207 persons, about 10 
percent, have been found ineligible and removed 
from our care. I hope I have given you a clear 
picture of those who remain. 

In general, as I have outlined, the DP’s are 
making the best of the situation. But at best that 
situation is a grim one quite apart from the physi- 
cal overcrowding and other matters I have de- 
scribed. There is not work enough available to 
keep them all occupied, for the reasons I have 
pointed out. There is no opportunity for them 
to plan for their future, for the future of their 
children, or to help themselves and their families 
to rebuild their lives. They have kept going in the 
hope of getting out of the camps and out of Ger- 
many and having a chance to fend for themselves. 
If the decision is that they are to stay on indefi- 
nitely in the camps, hopelessness and deterioration 
cannot, as I have observed the situation, much 
longer be averted. 


Other Countries’ Views 


What do the other countries of the world think 
of DP’s? 

Officers of our headquarters have done a great 
deal of work, in conjunction with the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, with representa- 
tives of other nations on the negotiations for the 
resettlement of displaced persons. 

Most of the western European countries and 
some South American countries are taking at least 
a few DP’s. I understand that England is taking 
considerable numbers from the British zone of 
Germany, in addition to assuming the responsi- 
bility for 200,000 Poles of the Anders Army. 
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In our zone two or three months ago we watched 
a group leave for Norway, laughing and crying 
with pure joy to be leaving Germany. A short 
time later a friend of mine in Norway gave me an 
informal report that the Norwegians were happy 
to have them. 

The Belgian Government has contracted to take 
20,000 workers with their families, a probable to- 
tal of from 60,000 to 70,000 DP’s, in the next few 
months. I worked very closely with the Belgian 
representative in charge of this operation and 
visited him in Belgium about a month ago. He 
reported that the first 3,000 workers were already 
producing in the economy and that the Belgian 
employers are completely satisfied with the ar- 
rangement. In DP camps, I have picked up let- 
ters from these DP’s to their families in Germany 
who will soon join them in Belgium. The letters, 
which I have here with me, indicate the great hap- 
piness of the DP immigrants to be at work again, 
to be producing, to be able to take the money that 
they had earned from their pockets and put it on 
a shop counter for food and clothing, rather than 
have it doled out to them. 

Holland is very much interested in taking 
skilled nurses. Small groups have already entered 
the Dutch city hospitals as nurses’ aides, paid by 
the city. Holland may also take 8,500 single men 
and women—artisans and industrial workers. 

The French apparently like the caliber of our 
DP’s since members of the French Army have 
proselyted 300 woodworkers plus 180 family mem- 
bers from Augsburg in our zone and persuaded 
them to enter the adjoining French zone of occu- 
pation for work under the French Army. This 
is done on an informal basis but indicates the ac- 
ceptability of DP’s to those who know them. 

Sweden and several South American countries 
are negotiating for DP’s to augment their labor 
pool. Shiploads of DP’s have gone to Brazil and 
Paraguay. One is on the way to Venezuela. But 
all the efforts and agreements now in sight will not 
solve the problem. They are hopeful indications 
of what might be accomplished if we joined in. 
Representatives of other governments definitely 
indicate that they are waiting to see if we are going 
to do so. 

In attending international conferences, we are 
constantly met with this question: “What is the 
United States going to do about these people?” 
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The Belgian representative said to me, “My 
country has a population density eight or ten times 
as great as your country’s, yet we can handle some 
DP’s. Why don’t you?” To this question we had 
no answer. 

It does seem clear, however, that the fourth al- 
ternative, to finally liquidate the DP problem by 
a wide resettlement program, can succeed only in 
the event that the United States aids in it by ad- 
mitting a substantial number. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to give you my observations which 
bear on your choice of the various alternatives as 
outlined by General Hilldring. I fully appreciate 
that this is a matter for the Congress and not the 
soldiers to decide. The American occupation 
forces have 600,000 DP’s under their control. It 
is for the Congress to determine by its action 
whether or not the Army is to be directed to turn 
back these people who were victims of the Ger- 
mans to the Germans. It is for the Congress to 
determine whether or not the Army should be di- 
rected to round them up and send them back 
against their will to the areas of eastern Europe. 
It is for the Congress to determine, by action or in- 
action, whether or not they shall continue indefi- 
nitely to be maintained in the present camps with 
such support as the United States taxpayers and 
those of other countries may contribute. It is for 
the Congress to determine whether or not resettle- 
ment in friendly countries, where they can strike 
new roots, is a desirable solution and whether or 
not it will take steps to participate in that resettle- 
ment in a way to make this solution possible. 


Summary of occupational skills of 366,553 es 
able Seitavel persons surveyed in assembly 
centers in Germany, Austria, and Italy, showing 
the percentage which each skill classification 
comprises of the total 





Total of employable displaced persons surveyed. . 366, 553 
wee eet eT aan ra ¥ 
General classification MEMO ame 0S Goal 
Construction and maintenance. ....... 6.7 
Architects, bricklayers, carpenters, con- 
struction-machine operators, furnacemen, 






dredgemen, draftsmen, electricians, engine- 
men, glaziers, masons, blasters, painters, 
plumbers, riggers, riveters, sawmill opera- 
tors, steel workers, surveyors 
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General classification 

Administrative, clerical, commercial 
Auditors, bookkeepers, business executives, 
office clerks, sales clerks, office-machine 
operators, office managers, stenographers, 
interpreters, typists 

Agriculture, forestry, dairy, and food processing . 
Farmers (all types), lumbermen, hunters, 
fishermen, millers. N.B.: This does not in- 
clude agronomists, who are listed under 
‘* Professionals” 

Health and sanitation. .......4.46.-. 
Dentists, dietitians, hospital attendante, 
midwives, nurses (all types), optometrists, 
ophthalmologists, pediatricians, physical 
therapists, physicians, surgeons, pharma- 
cists, sanitary engineers, veterinarians, 
X-ray technicians 


Miscellaneous services. . . . . 2... ee ee 
Barbers, blacksmiths, bookbinders, butchers, 
firefighters, jewellers, laundrymen, lino- 
typists, locksmiths, opticians, photogra- 
phers, piano tuners, policemen, pressmen, 
printers, projectionists, shoe and harness 
makers, undertakers, upholsterers, watch 
repairers 

Tailors and seamstresses. . ......+4e6- 

Domestic and related commercial services. . . 
Workers in this category are domestics, 
waiters, kitchen help, gardeners, bakers, 
cooks 


Communications, transportation, supply. . . . 
Airplane mechanics, airplane pilots, auto 
mechanics, auto body repairmen, drivers, 
craters, telephone and telegraph repairmen, 
linesmen, radio operators, radio repairmen, 
railway workers, seamen, teamsters, tele- 
graph operators, telephone operators, tele- 
typists, tire rebuilders, warehousemen 

Artists . 
Writers, artists, sculptors, musicians, pro- 
fessional entertainers 

TU. 6. ia he os ke SR Ee 
Agronomists, clergymen, chemists, child- 
care workers, engineers (civil, electrical, in- 
dustrial, mechanical, mining), lawyers, li- 
brarians, social workers, teachers (academic, 
vocational, technical), occupational advisers 

Recreational workers 
Athletic instructors, recreation leaders 

RE ear yee 
Electroplaters, foundrymen, forgemen, heat 
treaters, machine operators, machinists, 
metalsmiths, millwrights, welders, tool- 
makers 

Mining, chemicals, and processing . a ‘ 
Ceramic workers, glass blowers, miners, 
petroleum workers, steel-mill workers, 
quarrymen 
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P t 
General classification “total . 
Miscellaneous processing. . .......+4.. 4.0 


Clothing-machine operators, coopers, leather 
workers, paper workers, rubber workers, 
power-plant installers, textile workers, wood- 


workers 
RN 6 ik. ei i a eee 2. 4 
Inmexperienced persons. ........++6. 2.3 
I ES ae as Sete ee ee 2.1 


Austrian Government Expresses Gratitude 
for Relief Assistance 


Letter From Austrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press July 2] 


There follows the text of a letter from Karl 
Gruber, Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
the Secretary of State. It was delivered to the 
Secretary by Ludwig Kleinwaechter, Austrian 
Minister in Washington, on July 222 


Vienna, June 26, 1947. 

Sm: The Federal Government has been in- 
formed that the President of the United States 
has ratified on May 1st, 1947 an act passed by Con- 
gress which authorizes the provision of relief as- 
sistance to the people of countries needing such 
assistance and that thereby the basis has been es- 
tablished on which Austria may be granted such 
relief assistance within the frame authorized by 
Congress. 

On behalf of the Federal Government I beg 
to transmit to Your Excellency the expression of 
the deeply felt gratitude of the Austrian people 
for this action undertaken by the United States. 

I should also greatly appreciate it if Your 
Excellency could convey the expression of this 
feeling of thankfulness which animates all Aus- 
trians to the President, the United States Govern- 
ment and the American people. 


I beg [etc.] GRUBER 





1The Secretary expressed his appreciation for this mes- 
sage and expressed the hope that the relief granted Aus- 
tria under the act will assist in the economic rehabilita- 
tion of that country. The Secretary also sail he was 
gratified to learn that coal from the United States had 
been made available to Austria. 
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Interagency Group To Expedite Procurement 
for Greek-Aid Program 
[Released to the press by the White House July 2] 

The Assistant to the President, John R. Steel- 
man, announced on July 2 that an interagency 
working group is being established to expedite 
the procurement of materials and equipment un- 
der the Greek-aid program. The interagency 
group will be composed of representatives of the 
Departments of State, Treasury, Agriculture, and 
Commerce. The respective Cabinet members are 
being asked to name their representatives at an 
early date. 

This action was taken, Mr. Steelman said, after 
Secretary Marshall had called to the attention 
of the President the necessity that all agencies of 
the Government join in giving the program their 
full and active support. 

The primary function of the working group, 
Mr. Steelman said, will be to seek out and break 
any bottlenecks that threaten to delay procure- 
ment of key items urgently needed in the Greek- 
aid program. Robert C. Turner, of Mr. Steel- 
man’s staff, will serve as chairman of the group. 


Edward C. Acheson To Head Mission Planning 
Utilization of Surplus Foods for Germany 


Edward Campion Acheson has been designated 
as Special Representative of the President with 
the rank of Minister to head an American mission 
whose object is to negotiate with various northern 
European countries for the purpose of implement- 
ing Mr. Hoover’s recommendation for the utiliza- 
tion of surplus foods for bizonal area of Ger- 
many. Dr. Acheson left this country on July 4 
for Berlin where he will confer with General Clay 
and with General Robertson, head of the British 
Military Government in Germany. From Berlin 
he will go on to London and other northern Euro- 
pean capitals, This mission is of special interest 
to the Secretary of War because of the War De- 
partment’s concern with the economic aspects of 
the occupation policy. Dr. Acheson will be ac- 
companied by Lt. Col. George E. Deshon of the 
War Department, and he will be joined in Europe 
by other advisers from the bizonal area of Ger- 
many. 
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Hungarian Banks in Central Corporation 
To Be State-Controlled 


[Released to the press July 1} 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Mission at Budapest that pursuant 
to decree no. 6850/1947 of June 1, 1947, all Hun- 
garian banks in the first category of member banks 
of the Central Corporation of Banking Companies 
would be placed under state control to be exercised 
through a ministerial commission. The follow. 
ing banks are listed as being in this category: 
Anglo-Hungarian Bank (Anglo-Magyar Bank R.T.) 
Hungarian General Credit Bank (Magyar Altalanos 

Hitelbank) 


Hungarian Commercial Bank of Pest (Pesti Magyar 
Kereskedelmi Bank) 


Hungarian Discount and Exchange Bank (Magyar Le 


szamitolo es Penzvalto Bank) 

First National Savings Bank of Pest (Pesti Hazai Elso 
Takarekpenztar Egyesulet) 

City Savings Bank (Belvarosi Takarekpenztar R.T.) 

Budapest Municipal Savings Bank (Budapest Szekes- 
favarosi Kozseigi Takarekpenztar R.T.) 

Creditanstalt (Budapest Branch) (Creditanstalt Bank- 
verein ) 

Danube Valley Bank (Dunavolgyi Bank R.T.) 

Hungarian-Italian Bank (Magyar Olasz Bank R.T.) 

National Land Credit Institute (Orszagos Foldhitelinte- 
zet) 

National Central Credit Cooperative (Orszagos Kosponti 
Hitelsovetkezet ) 

Commerce and Industries Bank (Kereskedelmi es Ipar- 
bank) 


The decree provides that foreign nationals who 
hold shares in any of the above-named Hungarian 
banks must declare their holdings to the Central 
Corporation of Banking Companies, Szabadsag 
Ter 5-6, Budapest, Hungary, by September 1, 
1947. The decree further states that after June 
1, 1947, shares of any of these banks may be sold 
only with the permission of the Hungarian Min- 
ister of Finance. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Charles E. Saltzman as Assistant Secretary 


The Senate on July 2, 1947, confirmed the nomination 
of Charles E. Saltzman to be Assistant Secretary of State 
for occupied areas. 


Ellis O. Briggs as Ambassador to Uruguay 


The Senate on July 2, 1947, confirmed the nomination of 
Ellis O. Briggs to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to Uruguay. 
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U.S.-Italian Relief Agreement 





AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND ITALY! 


[Released to the press July 4] 

An agreement was signed on July 3 at Rome to 
provide food relief to Italy under the recently en- 
acted foreign-relief program of the United 
States. Prime Minister Alcide de Gasperi and 
Foreign Minister Count Carlo Sforza signed for 
Italy. Ambassador James Clement Dunn signed 
for the United States. 

The United States foreign-relief program is 
designated to alleviate the misery of peoples in 
countries devastated by war. The Congress of the 
United States has voted 350 million dollars to 
authorize relief supplies, including food and 
medicines, to the following countries: Italy, 
Trieste area, Greece, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
and China. This program will remain in opera- 
tion through June 30, 1948. 

The terms of the agreement which the two gov- 
ernments signed at Rome are based on an act of 
Congress of the United States and are virtually 
the same as those currently being negotiated with 
other eligible countries. 

The amount of funds as well as the types and 
tonnages of supplies to be authorized for Italy 
and other nations will be determined periodically 
in joint consultation as internal requirements 
manifest themselves. 

In order to insure maximum expenditure for 
actual relief supplies and to supplement the pro- 
gram with donations by American voluntary relief 
agencies, a tota] of five million dollars is set aside 
in law for the expense of ocean transportation and 
related costs incidental to the work of private non- 
profit American relief agencies. The assistance of 
these private agencies is expected to augment 
considerably aid received by Italy. 

The United States relief program will carry on 
the humanitarian work of UNRRA, through 
which the United States contributed supplies 
valued at over 400 million dollars to Italy, and 
will give aid to the Italian economy while long- 
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term measures for the rehabilitation of Italy have 
time to become effective. 

This agreement illustrates once again the 
strong sentiments of mutual friendship and sym- 
pathy that animate the peoples of the two coun- 
tries. The purpose of the United States foreign- 
relief program is relief on a broad popular scale. 
It is another indication of the desire of the Amer- 
ican people to assist Italy toward a point where 
her economy can carry on alone with full and 
unimpeded strength. 

The text of the agreement follows :' 


Wuenreas, it is the desire of the United States to 
provide relief assistance to the Italian people to 
prevent suffering and to permit them to continue 
effectively their efforts toward recovery; and 

Wuereas, the Italian Government has requested 
the United States Government for relief assistance 
and has presented information which convinces 
the Government of the United States that the 
Italian Government urgently needs assistance in 
obtaining the basic essentials of life for the people 
of Italy ; and 

Wuereas, the United States Congress has by 
Public Law 84, 80th Congress, May 31, 1947, au- 
thorized the provision of relief assistance to the 
people of those countries which, in the determina- 
tion of the President, need such assistance and have 
given satisfactory assurances covering the relief 
program as required by the Act of Congress; and 

Wuereas, the Italian Government and the 
United States Government desire to define certain 
conditions and understandings concerning the 
handling and distribution of the United States 
relief supplies and to establish the general lines of 
their cooperation in meeting the relief needs of the 
Italian people; 

The Government of the United States of America 
represented by James Clement Dunn, Ambassador 


* Printed from telegraphic text. 
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of the United States of America to Italy and the 
Italian Government, represented by Alcide de 
Gasperi, President of the Council of Ministers, 
Carlo Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs, have 
agreed as follows: 


Article I. Furnishing of Supplies 


(a) The program of assistance to be furnished 
shall consist of such types and quantities of sup- 
plies, and procurement, storage, transportation 
and shipping services related thereto, as may be 
determined from time to time by the United States 
Government after consultation with the Italian 
Government in accordance with the Public Law 84, 
80th Congress, May 31, 1947, and any Acts amend- 
atory or supplementary thereto. Such supplies 
shall be confined to certain basic essentials of life, 
namely, food, medical supplies, processsed and un- 
processed material for clothing, fertilizers, pesti- 
cides, fuel, and seeds. 

(6) Subject to the provisions of Article ITT, the 
United States Government will make no request, 
and will have no claim, for payment for United 
States relief supplies and services furnished under 
this Agreement. 

(c) The United States Government agencies 
will provide for the procurement, storage, trans- 
portation and shipment to Italy of United States 
relief supplies, except to the extent that the United 
States Government may authorize other means for 
the performance of these services in accordance 
with procedures stipulated by the United States 
Government. All United States relief supplies 
shall be procured in the United States except when 
specific approval for procurement outside the 
United States is given by the United States 
Government. 

(d) The Italian Government will from time to 
time submit in advance to the United States Gov- 
ernment its proposed programs for relief import 
requirements to be furnished by the United States. 
These programs shall be subject to screening and 
approval by the United States Government and 
procurement will be authorized only for items con- 
tained in the approved programs. 

(e) Transfers of United States relief supplies 
shall be made under arrangements to be deter- 
mined by the United States Government in con- 
sultation with the Italian Government. The 
United States Government, whenever it deems it 
desirable, may retain possession of any United 
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States relief supplies, or may recover possession 
of such supplies transferred, up to the city or 
local community where such supplies are made 
available to the ultimate consumers. 


Article II. Distribution of Supplies in Italy 


(a) All United States relief supplies shall be 
distributed by the Italian Government under the 
direct supervision and control of the United States 
representatives and in accordance with the terms 
of this Agreement. The distribution will be 
through commercial channels to the extent feas- 
ible and desirable. 

(6) All United States relief supply imports 
shall be free of fiscal charges including customs 
duties up to the point where they are sold for 
local currency as provided by Article IIT of this 
Agreement unless when because of price practices, 
it is advisable to include customs charges or 
government taxes in prices fixed, in which case 
the amount thus collected on United States relief 
supply imports will accrue to the special account 
referred to in Article III. All United States re- 
lief supply imports given free to indigents, insti- 
tutions and others will be free of fiscal charges, 
including customs duties. 

(c) The Italian Government will designate 
a high ranking official who shall have the respon- 
sibility of liaison between the Italian Government 
and the United States representatives responsible 
for the relief program. 

(zd) The Italian Government will distribute 
United States relief supplies and similar supplies 
produced locally or imported from outside sources 
without discrimination as to race, creed or politi- 
cal belief, and will not permit the diversion of 
any such supplies to non-essential uses or for ex- 
port or removal from the country while need there- 
for for relief purposes continues. The Italian 
Government will not permit the diversion of an 
excessive amount of United States relief supplies 
and similar supplies produced locally or imported 
from outside sources to assist in the maintenance 
of armed forces. 

(e) The Italian Government will so conduct 
the distribution of United States relief supplies 
and similar supplies produced locally or imported 
from outside sources as to assure a fair share of 
the supplies to all classes of the people and will 
maintain a ration and price control system to 
that end wherever practicable. 
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(f) Distribution shall be so conducted that all 
classes of the population, irrespective of purchas- 
ing power, shall receive their fair share of sup- 
plies covered in this Agreement. 


Article IIT. Utilization of Funds Accruing From 
Sales of United States Supplies 


(a) The prices at which the United States re- 
lief supplies will be sold in Italy shall be agreed 
upon between the Italian Government and the 
United States Government. 

(5) When the United States relief supplies are 
sold for local currency, the amount of such local 
currency will be deposited by the Italian Govern- 
ment in a special account in the name of the Italian 
Government. 

(c) Until June 30, 1948, such funds shall be 
disposed of only upon approval of the duly au- 
thorized representatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment for relief and work relief purposes within 
Italy, including local currency expenses of the 
United States incident to the furnishing of relief. 
Any unencumbered balance remaining in such ac- 
count on June 3, 1948, shall be disposed of within 
Italy for such purposes as the United States Gov- 
ernment, pursuant to Act or Joint Resolution of 
Congress, may determine. 

(d) The Italian Government will upon request 
advance funds to the United States representa- 
tives to meet local currency expenses incident to 
the furnishing of relief. 

(e) While it is not intended that the funds ac- 
cruing from sales of the United States relief sup- 
plies normally will be used to defray the local 
expenses of the Italian Government in handling 
and distributing the United States relief supplies, 
including local currency costs of discharging cargo 
and other port charges, the United States repre- 
sentatives will consider with the Italian Govern- 
ment the use of the funds to cover the unusual 
costs which would place an undue burden on the 
Italian Governrhent. 

(f) The Italian Government will each month 
make available to the United States representa- 
tives reports on collections, balances and expendi- 
tures from the fund. 

(g) The Italian Government will assign offi- 
cials to confer and plan with the United States 
representatives regarding the disposition of funds 
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accruing from sales and to assure a prompt and 
proper use of such funds. 


Article IV. Effective Production, Food Collections 
and Use of Resources to Reduce Relief Needs 


(a) The Italian Government will exert all pos- 
sible efforts to secure the maximum production and 
collection of locally produced supplies needed for 
relief purposes. 

(6) The Italian Government undertakes not 
to permit any measures to be taken involving de- 
livery, sale or granting of any articles of the char- 
acter covered in this Agreement which would re- 
duce the locally produced supply of such articles 
and thereby increase the burden of relief. 

(c) The Italian Government will furnish regu- 
larly current information to the United States 
representatives regarding plans and progress in 
achieving this objective. 

(d) The Italian Government affirms that it has 
taken and is taking in so far as possible the eco- 
nomic measures necessary to reduce its relief needs 
and to provide for its own future reconstruction. 


Article V. United States Mission 


(a) The United States Government will attach 
to the United States Embassy in Rome, represen- 
tatives who will constitute a relief mission and 
will, in cooperation with the regular Embassy staff, 
discharge the responsibilities of the United States 
Government under this Agreement and the Public 
Law 84, 80th Congress, May 31, 1947. The Italian 
Government will permit and facilitate the move- 
ment of the United States representatives to, in 
and from Italy. 

(6) The Italian Government will permit and 
facilitate in every way the freedom of the United 
States representatives to supervise, inspect, report 
and travel throughout Italy at any and all times, 
and will cooperate fully with them in carrying out 
all of the provisions of this Agreement. The Ital- 
ian Government will furnish the necessary auto- 
mobile transportation to permit the United States 
representatives to travel freely throughout Italy 
and without delay. 

(c) The United States representatives and the 
property of the mission and of its personnel shall 
enjoy in Italy the same privileges and immunities 
as are enjoyed by the personnel of the United 
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States Embassy in Italy and the property of the 
Embassy and of its personnel. 


Article VI. Freedom of United States Press and 
Radio Representatives to Observe and Report 


The Italian Government agrees to permit repre- 
sentatives of the United States Press and Radio 
to observe freely and report fully and without 
censorship regarding the distribution and utiliza- 
tion of relief supplies and the use of funds accru- 
ing from the sale of United States relief supplies. 


Article VII. Reports, Statistics and Information 


(a) The Italian Government will maintain 
adequate statistical and other records on relief 
and will consult with the United States repre- 
sentatives, upon their request, with regard to the 
maintenance of such records. 

(6) The Italian Government will furnish 
promptly upon request of the United States repre- 
sentatives information concerning the production, 
use, distribution, importation, and exportation of 
any supplies which affect the relief needs of the 
people. 

(c) In case United States representatives re- 
port apparent abuses or violations of this Agree- 
ment, the Italian Government will investigate and 
report and promptly take such remedial action as 
is necessary to correct such abuses or violations as 
are found to exist. 


Article VIII. Publicity Regarding United States 
Assistance 


(a) The Italian Government will permit and 
arrange full and continuous publicity regarding 
the purpose, source, character, scope, amounts and 
progress of the United States relief program in 
Italy, including the utilization of funds accruing 
from the sales of United States relief supplies for 
the benefit of the people. 

(b) All United States relief supplies and any 
articles processed from such supplies, or contain- 
ers of such supplies or articles, shall, to the extent 
practicable, be marked, stamped, branded, or la- 
belled in a conspicuous place in such a manner 
as to indicate to the ultimate consumer that such 
supplies or articles have been furnished by the 
United States for relief assistance; or if such 
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supplies, articles or containers are incapable of 
being so marked, stamped, branded, or labelled, 
all practicable steps will be taken by the Italian 
Government to inform the ultimate consumer 
thereof that such supplies or articles have been 
furnished by the United States for relief assist- 
ance. 


Arvicle IX. Termination of Relief Assistance 


The Uniied States Government will terminate 
any or all of its relief assistance at any time when- 
ever it determines (1) by reason of changed con- 
ditions, the provision of relief assistance of the 
character authorized by the Public Law 84, 80th 
Congress, May 31, 1947, is no longer necessary (2) 
any provisions of this Agreement are not being 
carried out (3) an excessive amount of United 
States relief supplies, or of similar supplies pro- 
duced locally or imported from outside sources, 
is being used to assist in the maintenance of armed 
forces in Italy, or (4) United States relief sup- 
plies or similar supplies produced locally or im- 
ported from outside sources are being exported or 
removed from Italy. The United States Govern- 
ment may stop or alter its program of assistance 
whenever in its determination other circumstances 
warrant such action. 


Article X. Date of Agreement 


This Agreement shall take effect as from this 
day’s date. It shall continue in force until a date 
to be agreed upon by the two Governments. 

Done in duplicate in the English and Italian 
languages at Rome, this 4th day of July, 1947. 


James CLEMENT DuNN 
For the Government of the United States 


ALCIDE DE GASPERI 
Carto SForzA 
For the Government of Italy 


U.S. Delegation to Liberian 
Centennial Celebration 


[Released to the press July 1] 

The Secretary of State announced on July 1 the 
composition of the United States Delegation to the 
Liberian Centennial Celebration, scheduled to be 
held at Monrovia, Liberia, from July 24 to August 
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11, 1947. The United States Delegation is as 

follows: 

President’s Special Representative With Personal Rank of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, U.S.A. 

Representatives 

Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., Military Aide, U.S.A. 

Sidney de La Rue, Special Assistant to the Director of 
Near Eastern Affairs, Department of State 

Dudley C. Bostwick, Country Specialist, Division of Afri- 
can Affairs, Department of State 

The purpose of the celebration is to commemo- 
rate the one hundredth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Liberia. The pro- 
gram will demonstrate the progress and develop- 
ment of this African republic whose government 
is modeled after that of the United States of 
America. Liberia, founded by the American 
Colonization Society in 1822, declared her inde- 
pendence on July 26, 1847. 

The United States Navy is dispatching the fol- 
lowing ships which are scheduled to arrive at 
Monrovia on July 24 to attend the ceremonies: 
The U.S.S. Palau, an escort aircraft carrier, the 
USS. 7. E. Frazier, a destroyer, and the U.S.S. 
Shannon, a destroyer. The United States Dele- 
gation will arrive at Monrovia aboard the U.S.S. 
Palau and will return to the United States on the 
same vessel, 


Burma Assembly Expresses Friendship for U.S. 


Letter From Chairman of the Burma Constituent 
Assembly to the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press July 2] 

The following letter dated June 13 from Thakin 
Mya, Chairman of the Constituent Assembly of 
Burma, has been received in reply to the Secretary 
of State’s message read before the Burma Con- 
stituent Assembly at Rangoon on June 10, 1947: 
Sir: On behalf of myself and the Constituent 
Assembly of Burma, I desire to thank you most 
warmly for your very kind message of good will 
and good wishes which has been most deeply ap- 
preciated by the Constituent Assembly and coun- 
try. Such cordial greetings and sincere good 
wishes from the Government and people of the 
United States of America, at the outset of our 
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deliberations, would be a source of inspiration 
and encouragement to us in the task of framing a 
constitution for free and united Burma. I can as- 
sure you that free Burma will regard it as its spe- 
cial duty and privilege to maintain most cordial 
and friendly relations with your country and to 
make all possible contributions to the peace and 
happiness of the world. 

Yours sincerely, 

THaxin Mya 


Prince Saif al-Islam Abdullah of Yemen 
Visits the United States 


The Department of State announced on July 3 
that Prince Saif al-Islam Abdullah of Yemen, 
sixth son of the Imam Yahya, has accepted an in- 
vitation of this Government to visit the United 
States. It is expected that Prince Abdullah will 
come by air from Cairo with three companions 
and will arrive in Washington July 8. He will 
be the official guest of the Department during a 
three-day stay in this city. 

This Government and the Kingdom of Yemen 
established diplomatic relations on March 4, 1946, 
and Prince Abdullah’s visit will afford an oppor- 
tunity for discussions with the Secretary of State 
and other American officials on questions of mutual 
interest to the two Governments. Following his 
official visit in Washington it is expected that 
Prince Abdullah will travel in various parts of the 
United States. This will be the first visit to this 
country of any Yemeni official. 


SCAP Supervision of Japanese Laborers 
on Angaur Island 
Statement by the Secretary of State 
[Released to the press July 2] 
The Australian Government on May 29 ex- 
pressed its concern over a reported decision by 
the Supreme Commander to transfer responsibil- 
ity for the management of the Angaur phosphate 
industry to the Japanese laborers in an area close 
to Australian fisheries. In fact, the operation is 
and will remain under the close supervision of the 
Supreme Commander’s Headquarters. All Japa- 
nese will be returned to Japan on completion of the 


* Buiietin of June 29, 1947, p. 1314. 
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project, which is designated to alleviate the fer- 
tilizer shortage in Japan and so reduce the burden 
of Japanese food supplies on the United States. 
The Supreme Commander has been informed of 
the Australian Government’s concern and, in an- 
swer to our request, has provided full information 
in the matter. 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 
{Released to the press by the Inter-Allied Trade Board July 3] 

The Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan an- 
nounced on July 3 its unanimous agreement on the 
allocation of the initial 400 private traders which 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
announced on June 9 would be permitted to enter 
Japan for trade after August 15. 

In reaching its agreement the Board gave con- 
sideration to such factors as the prewar trade pat- 
terns and volume, the possible contribution to 
Japanese trade, and the number of traders from 
each country who were in Japan in prewar years. 
The Board said that it would keep the distribution 
under review in the light of the actual development 
of trade with Japan. 

Inquiries being received from businessmen are 
far beyond the accommodations immediately avail- 


able, and all members of the Board urged that, in 
view of the widespread interest in restoring privat 
trade with Japan, the accommodations available 


- should be expanded at an early date. 


The number of entrants permitted each country 
is as follows: 


Country Number 

ol ee eee Se 102 
a el sss sc ee 6 we ails ae 64 
United Kingdom (and colonies) ........ 64 
aN ae ke an nisin eat ae ele 39 
Netherlands (and N.E.I.) ...........4. 27 
ES Gt Taw OR be we ee ee 23 
France (and French Indochina) ........ 16 
INR ee are, a a eee 8 
ES ee a eee 6 
rc <<. 5s -5 k's ¢k6 6k 6 ee hee ae 6 
Se Pe Cee Pe ECON 45 

Oe a ee ee er 400 


No allocation has been made to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; the provision to be 
made for representatives of Soviet trade organiza- 
tions is still under consideration. 

Entry permits will be issued by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, but traders 
should make application to their own govern- 
ments. 


Sales and Transfer of Nondemilitarized Combat Materiel 


[Released to the press June 23] 

The following is a list of authorizations and 
transfers of surplus nondemilitarized combat ma- 
tériel effected by the Department of State in its 


capacity as foreign-surplus and lend-lease disposal 
agent, during the months of April and May 1947 
and reported to the Munitions Division through 
June 20, 1947 : 























Country Description of matériel Procurement cost Bales price Dee 
Ree eo. s 2 Miscellaneous cartridges, shells, fuses, grenades, and $933, 174. 84 $73, 195. 88 | 4/28/47 
rockets. 
Miscellaneous cartridges, clips, shells, rockets, signals, 117, 112. 18 15, 163. 00 | 5/2/47 
bayonet knives, bayonets, machine guns, howitzers, 
grenade launchers, mortars, pistols, projectors, and 
rifles. 
CANADA ee a 1, 574, 670.00 | 300, 000. 00 | 4/25/47 
PU bg. 5 co ce Wilke te 6 8 288. 70 15. 38 | 4/7/47 
Four gunsights (Mark 14)............. 3, 900. 00 390. 00 | 5/22/47 
as as aie Three patrol frigates; five submarine chasers. . . . . 8, 592, 280. 00 87, 500. 00 | 5/15/47 
Ex Satvapor . .| Miscellaneous cartridges, rifle grenades, shelis, and 20, 934. 66 1, 448. 98 | 4/18/47 
fuses. 
Er Six Navy model PV-2 aircraft and spare parts. . . .| 1, 128, 959. 00 49, 500. 00 | 4/17/47 
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 {Air-Transport Agreement With Portugal Revised 


[Released to the press June 30] 


The Department of State announced on June 
30 that the annex of the bilateral air-transport 
agreement concluded with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment on December 6, 1945, has been revised in 
accordance with an exchange of notes and sup- 
plementary letters between the American Embassy 
in Lisbon and the Portuguese Government. 

The United States routes authorized under the 
original agreement have been extended and revised 
as follows: 


Route One, which formerly read “United States 
to the Azores to Lisbon and beyond to (a) London 
and (b) Barcelona and points beyond; in both 
directions”, has been amended to read “The United 
States to the Azores and thence (a) to London and 
beyond on a route without stops in the Iberian 
Peninsula, and (b) to Lisbon and thence (a) to 
London and (b) to Barcelona and points beyond”. 


A new route has been added to provide for the 
Pan American Airways’ certificated route from 
the United States via the Azores to the Union of 
South Africa, reading as follows: “The United 
States to the Azores and points beyond to the 
Union of South Africa.” 

In addition, use of the Azores by United States 
civil air carriers has been provided as follows: 


“In addition to the routes enumerated above air- 
lines of the United States of America are accorded 
the right of non-traffic stop at the Azores on trans- 
Atlantic routes between the United States and 
the continent of Europe including the British Isles 
on routes without stops in the Iberian Peninsula.” 


The Portuguese routes authorized under the 
original agreement have been extended and re- 
vised as follows: 


Route One, which formerly granted the Portu- 
guese a route to New York via the Azores and 
Bermuda, now reads: “Lisbon via the Azores (a) 
to Bermuda, New York City and Boston or (b) to 
Gander, Boston and New York City.” 

In addition a second route has been granted 
to the Portuguese from Lisbon via the Azores and 
Bermuda to Miami and beyond. 
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A new section (section 2) has also been added 
to the annex for the purpose of bringing the agree- 
ment more closely in line with Bermuda principles. 

In a supplementary exchange of letters it is also 
provided that the United States will be accorded 
rights of transit and non-traffic stop in Portu- 
guese territory on the route “United States via 
the east coast of South America and intermediate 
points to Johannesburg and Capetown”, and that 
Portugal will be accorded similar rights in United 
States territory on the route “Lisbon via the Azores 
and/or Gander to Montreal”. 


Revised Text of Annen* 


Secrion I. (A) Airlines of the United States 
of America authorized under the present agree- 
ment are accorded rights of transit and non-traffic 
stop in Portuguese territory. The right to pick 
up and discharge international traffic in passen- 
gers, cargo and mail at the Azores, Lisbon and 
Macao is granted on the following routes via in- 
termediate points in both directions. 

1. The United States to the Azores and thence 
(a) to London and beyond on a route without 
stops in the Iberian Peninsula, and (b) to Lisbon 
and thence (a) to London and (b) to Barcelona 
and points beyond. 

2. The United States to Lisbon (the airline 
operating this route will have the right of non- 
traffic stop at the Azores) thence to Madrid and 
points beyond. 

3. The United States to the Azores and points 
beyond to the Union of South Africa. 

4. The United States via intermediate points 
in the Pacific to Macao thence to Hong Kong 
(and/or Canton). 

In addition to the routes enumerated above 
airlines of the United States of America are ac- 
corded the right of non-traffic stop at the Azores 
on trans-Atlantic routes between the United States 
and the continent of Europe including the British 
Isles on routes without stops in the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

(B) Airlines of Portugal authorized under the 
present agreement are accorded rights of transit 


+ Printed from telegraphic text. 
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and non-traffic stop in the territory of the United 
States as well as the right to pick up and discharge 
international traffic in passengers, cargo and mail 
at New York, Boston, and Miami on the following 
routes via intermediate points in both directions: 


1. Lisbon via the Azores (a) to Bermuda, New 
York City and Boston or (b) to Gander, Boston 
and New York City. 

2. Lisbon via the Azores and Bermuda to Miami 
and beyond. 


Section II. The contracting parties agree on 
the following: 


(1) That the air transport facilities available 
to the traveling public should bear a close relation- 
ship to the requirements of the public for such 
transport. 

(2) There shall be a fair and equal opportunity 
for the airlines of the two nations to operate on 
any route between their respective territories cov- 
ered by the agreement and this annex. 

(3) That in the operation by the air carriers of 
either government of the trunk services described 
in this annex the interest of the air carriers of the 
other government shall be taken into consideration 
so as not to affect unduly the services which the 
latter provides on all or part of the same routes. 

(4) It is understood by both governments that 
services provided by a designated airline under 
the agreement and this annex shall retain as their 
primary objective the provision of capacity ade- 
quate to the traffic demands between the country 
of which such airline is a national and the coun- 
try of ultimate destination of the traffic. The 
right to embark or disembark on such services in- 
ternational traffic destined for and coming from 
third countries at a point or points on the routes 
specified in this annex shall be applied in accord- 
ance with the general principles of orderly de- 
velopment to which both governments subscribe 
and shall be subject to the general principle that 
capacity should be related: (a) To traffic require- 
ments between the country of origin and the coun- 
tries of destination; (b) to requirements of 
through airline operation and (c) to the traffic 
requirements of the area through which the air- 
line passes after taking account of local and 
regional services. 


*12 Federal Register 1935. 
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Teat of supplementary letter 


It is mutually agreed by the Governments of 
the United States of America and of Portugal that, 
in addition to the routes described in the annex 
to the air transport agreement between the United 
States of America and Portugal, dated December 
6, 1945, airlines of the United States of America 
operating on the following route are accorded the 
rights of transit and non-traffic stop in Portuguese 
territory: (a) The United States via the east coast 
of South America and intermediate points to Jo- 
hannesburg and Capetown. 

It is equally agreed that airlines of Portugal 
operating on the following route are accorded the 
rights of transit and non-traffic stop in United 
States territory: (b) Lisbon via the Azores 
and/or Gander to Montreal. 


Termination of Ten Employees Under McCar- 
ran Rider to 1947 Appropriation Act 


Statement by the Secretary of State 


{Released to the press July 2] 

The Department statement announced on June 
27 that it had terminated 10 employees. These ter- 
minations were made under the so-called McCar- 
ran rider to the 1947 Appropriation Act giving 
the Secretary of State authority and responsibility 
for summary action where the Government’s inter- 
ests appear to warrant this action. 

Many of the news stories made reference to “con- 
tinuing investigations” in the Department. I am 
merely taking steps to assure myself of the security 
of the Department and the loyalty of the person- 
nel. I have asked that the FBI give priority toa 
name check of State Department employees. 
These name checks were called for on all Federal 
employees by the President in Executive Order 
9835 of March 21.2 

I wish to emphasize that I am certain that the 
great bulk of the employees of the Department are 
wholly loyal and conscientious. We are not en- 
gaged in a witch-hunt and I will not permit un- 
founded charges based on prejudice to force our 
hand. I mean to see that the rights of the per- 
sonnel as well as the interests of the Government 
are secured. 
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Action Urged on Information and Educational Exchange Act 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


There is no question today that the policies and 
actions of the United States are often misunder- 
stood and misrepresented abroad. The facts about 
the United States are withheld or falsified and our 
motives are distorted. Our actions do not always 
speak for themselves unless the people of other 
countries have some understanding of the peaceful 
intention of our people. An understanding of our 
motives and our institutions can come only from 
a knowledge of the political principles which our 
history and traditions have evolved, and of daily 
life in the United States. 

Winning this understanding is in part a problem 
of broadcasting and of making the facts known to 
the press everywhere. I urge the Congress to en- 
able us to engage in these activities so vital to the 
success of our foreign policy. In addition, there 
are countries of the world where understanding of 
America can best be advanced by sending a few 
governmental advisers, or by bringing students to 
the United States, or by training in our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or our Weather Bureau a few 
foreign technicians, or by a combination of these 
activities. Such activities provide opportunity 
for contacts which develop lasting impressions of 
the United States. 

Our libraries abroad have come to be world-wide 
reference centers on what is developing in the 
United States. They contain books on our home 
building, our public health, our fire and accident 
prevention, as well as our economic and cultural 
developments. These libraries are used often by 
editors of foreign newspapers and magazines. The 
Department is reluctant to see any of these li- 
braries closed, but some must be closed under the 
limited appropriations recently voted by the 
Senate. 

T earnestly hope that the Senate will act on this 
bill, H.R. 3342,? at the present session of Congress, 
and not postpone action until next January. We 
shall have some serious handicaps if the bill is 
further delayed. 

First, this bill has come to be identified very 
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closely with the problem of appropriations. The 
amount of money which the Senate recently ap- 
proved for the information program represents 
only about half of the amount requested by the 
President. This sum will certainly not enable the 
Department to carry on the information activities 
at a level which our Embassies abroad consider to 
be essential. Many members of the Senate, I am 
advised, have said they are reluctant to approve 
additional funds for information work until the 
Mundt bill becomes law. 

Second, there are serious personnel problems 
growing out of the insecurity of this program. 
It is true that we must reduce the total staff for 
information work by more than half. At the same 
time the Department has-been looking for a few 
top-level persons to fill key positions. We have 
not been able to obtain the caliber of replacements 
we need so long as congressional approval of the 
program is in doubt. 

Third, the Department now has requests from a 
number of foreign governments asking for Amer- 
ican governmental advisers. Some of these re- 
quests include offers to reimburse the full expense. 
The Department does not now have the authority 
for the assignment of such advisers outside of the 
Western Hemisphere, except to Liberia and the 
Philippines. Officers of the Department who will 
testify later can give you the details of these 
requests. 

I would like to say a few words about section 
601, concerning the Advisory Commission, known 
as the Dirksen amendment, which constitutes title 
VI of the bill. It begins at the bottom of page 
11. According to its title, it provides for a Com- 
mission which advises the Secretary of State, but 
the language which follows might be construed 


*Made before the Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on July 2, 1947, and released 
to the press on the same date. 

*Introduced to the House by Congressman Karl 
Mundt and entitled “U.S. Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1947.” 
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to permit the Commission actually to formulate 
the policies to be carried out. 

Any Secretary of State will welcome the best 
advice he can obtain for this program. But the 
bill of course should not seek to remove the deter- 
mination of foreign policies from the responsi- 
bilities of the President and the Secretary of 
State. 

Our Ambassadors and their staffs in the field 
are often the principal source of guidance for 
our information policy. The Ambassadors know 
the people to whom tiais information is sent. They 
observe the results. 

The Advisory Commission would also be given 
a voice in the assignment of American officials 
as advisers to other governments. I cannot im- 
agine an activity of government which is more 
intimately connected with our political and eco- 
nomic relations. 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration Operations Terminal ing te 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT FROM THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF UNRRA 


[Released to the press by the White House June 30] 
The President received on June 30 the following 
letter from Maj. Gen. Lowell W. Rooks, Director 
General of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration 


My Dear Mr. Preswent: The great work of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, to which the United States has 
made such an outstanding contribution, is now 
drawing to a close and its operations are, for the 
most part, reaching their termination on the 30th 
of June. 

In my service as Director General of UNRRA, 
I have had an opportunity to see the countries 
and talk to the people to whom it has provided 
invaluable assistance. I have seen the effects of 
its work—the hungry who have been fed, the war 
shattered economies which have been helped to- 
ward restoration, the uprooted persons who have 
been given a chance to return to useful lives in 
their homelands throughout the world. 

The people, the Congress and the President of 
the United States, in the splendid American tradi- 
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But it is not absolutely necessary, I am advised} all ex 
that the bill be amended in this regard. The ad} by tl 
visory character of the Commission can be mada condi 
known by a paragraph of interpretation to tha ishm« 
effect in the committee report. and i 

My principal purpose in coming before you a lon 
is to ask the Congress before it adjourns to lay@ there 
firm legislative foundation under the program bette: 
of making known the truth about our country. Jj have 
consider this a very important factor in the sue] achie 
cessful conduct of our foreign relations. our V 

The legislative staff of the Department has pref venti 


pared five proposed amendments which woul@ In 
modify certain changes made by the House, J sure 
shall leave these amendments with the committey who 
in written form. I shall not discuss them at this throu 
time because I believe you will wish to study them} their 
with members of the Department staff who havg the v: 
prepared them for your consideration. cal n 
am p 
assist 
due t 
Ia 


terest 
felt t' 
self v 


tion of generous response to suffering wherever it} 24t10 
appears, have through UNRRA made a contribvu- 

tion the value of which should long outlast 
supplies which UNRRA has provided. From m 
visits to all the receiving countries as Director 
General of UNRRA, I am convinced, despite the} 
deterioration of the international political situa- 









people for the help given by UNRRA and by 


United States, its largest contributor. AD 
gratitude, I most earnestly hope, will provide a} from 
lasting basis for good will and friendship on the} for a 


our commitments made in time of war; it was 
right to suppose that the people of the United] Schae 
States would never wish to live amid overplenty} leadir 
while millions starved and despaired in the wat-| Th 
torn countries. 

In sum, it can be stated of UNRRA’s work that} gram 
it prevented actual starvation in Europe and in} Infor 
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all except a few remote areas of China—but only 
by the narrowest of margins; there have been 
conditions of widespread hunger and undernour- 
hal ishment, and they still exist. While agriculture 
and industry in the devastated countries still have 
you a long way to go before real recovery is achieved, 
iy @ there is not the slightest doubt that inestimably 
better conditions now exist than would otherwise 
. lj have been the case. Outstanding success has been 
sue] achieved by UNRRA, through such measures as 
our very effective anti-malarial campaigns, in pre- 
prey venting all major epidemics. 
lg In the closing days of UNRRA, therefore, I am 
. ] sure that I can speak for the countless millions 
ttey] who have been helped in voicing to you, and 
his through you to the people of the United States, 
hem} their thanks and profoundest appreciation for 
ave! the vital assistance provided to them in their criti- 
cal need. As a citizen of the United States, I 
am personally proud to be able to feel that such 
assistance was made available in large measure 
due to the generosity of my own country. 

I am sure that, although UNRRA is now com- 
ing to an end, the generosity and enlightened in- 
terest of the United States will make themselves 
felt through other channels and that UNRRA it- 
self will remain a symbol for the future of inter- 
r it} Bational cooperation and good will. 





ibu- Sincerely yours, 

Lowe.t W. Rooks 
m Director General 
ctor 





t 
a Argentine Writer and Paraguayan 
not! Publisher Visit U.S. 


) A prominent author and a prominent editor 
le | from Latin America have arrived in Washington 

for a three-month tour of the United States to 
rely] Visit literary and art centers, newspapers, and 
uldj schools of journalism under arrangements made 
hadj by the Department of State. They are Alberto 
eep| Prando, vice president of the Argentine Society 
was} of Authors, of Buenos Aires, and Arturo 
ited| Schaerer, editor and publisher of La Tribuna, 
nty| leading daily newspaper of Asuncién, Paraguay. 
yat-| The visits were arranged by the Division of 
International Exchange of Persons under the pro- 
hat} gram of the Department’s Office of International 
| inj Information and Cultural Affairs for cultural co- 
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operation with the other American republics. The 
visitors were selected by the American Embassies 
in Argentina and Paraguay. 


THE CONGRESS 


Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary Appropriation Bill, 1948. §S. Rept. 343, 80th Cong., 
1st sess., To accompany H.R. 3311. 36 pp. [State De- 
partment, pp. 3-4, 12-18, 23, 27-29.] 

Supplemental Estimate of Appropriation for Assistance 
to Greece and Turkey : Communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting supplemental estimate 
of appropriation for the fiscal year 1947 in the amount 
of $400,000,000 for assistance to Greece and Turkey. H. 
Doc. 344, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

International Trade Organization: Hearings before the 
Committee on Finance, United States Senate, 80th Cong., 
1st sess., on trade agreements system and proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization charter. Part 1, Testimony, 
March 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 31, April 1, 2, 3, 1947. 
Part 2, Exhibits. 1425 pp. 

Price Support Program for Wool: Hearings before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, United States 
Senate, 80th Cong., 1st sess., on S. 108, S. 814, and S. 917, 
bills to provide a price support program for wool, and 
for other purposes. March 26, 27, 28, 29. 31, and April 
1, 1947. 212 pp. 

Regulating Powers of Attorney General To Suspend De- 
portation of Aliens: Hearings before Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 80th Cong., 1st sess., 
on H.R. 245, H.R. 674, H.R. 1115, and H.R. 2933, bills td 
amend subsections (c) and (d) of section 19 of the Immi- 
gration Act of February 5, 1917, as amended. February 
26, March 19, April 21, 25, 28, 29, and May 2, 1947. Serial 
no. 5. 151 pp. 

National Defense Establishment (Unification of the 
Armed Services): Hearings before the Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess., on S. 758, a bill to promote the national security 
by providing for a national defense establishment which 
shall be administered by a Secretary of National Defense, 
and for a Department of the Army, a Department of the 
Navy, and a Department of the Air Force within the 
National Defense Establishment, and for the coordination 
of the activities of the National Defense Establishment 
with other Departments and Agencies of the Government 
concerned with the national security. Part 2, April 8, 9, 
15, 18, 22, 24, and 25, 1947. Part 3, April 30, May 2, 6, 
7,9, 1947. 467 pp. 

Amending the Act of June 28, 1935, Authorizing Partic- 
ipation by the United States in the Interparliamentary 
Union. H. Rept. 716, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accompany 
S. 1005. 4 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Providing Support for Wool. 8S. Rept. 377, 80th Cong., 
1st sess., To accompany 8S. 1498. 1 p. 

Providing for Returns of Italian Property in the United 
States. 8S. Rept. 390, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accompany 
S. J. Res. 138. 4 pp. 
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Raymond Vernon and Carolene Wachenheimer, authors of the article 
on the dissolution of Japan’s feudal combines, are members of the staff 
of the International Resources Division, Office of International Trade 
Policy, Department of State; Mr. Vernon is Assistant Chief, and Miss 
Wachenheimer is an Economist. 

David Persinger, author of the article on the Preparatory Commission 
for the IRO, was an adviser to the U.S. Representative to the Prepara- 


tory Commission. 
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